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GI's in Korea: They Call It Hell Country 








ATE one afternoon a truck pulled up in 

front of this grocery store. Two men got 

out and unloaded some rolls of Armstrong’ s 

Linoleum. That night the lights blazed be- 
hind a locked door and drawn shades. 

When the store opened for business next 
morning, customers stopped at the door, 
blinked hard, looked again. They could 
hardly believe what they saw. Overnight, 
the drab store had been miraculously 
changed. The whole interior seemed 
brighter and fresher. How had so much 
“remodeling” been done so fast? 

Smiling, the owner and his wife pointed 
out that a new Armstrong Floor was the 
only change. It was just the new floor that 
made everything else look so much better. 

The only customers who didn’t mention 
the change were the new ones who came in 
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ae 
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for the first time because the store looked 
like such an attractive place to shop. 

Since then, this store owner has found 
that Armstrong’s Linoleum offers much 
more than improved appearance. Cleaning 
time has been cut way down because 
of its smooth surface. His wife has another 
point: “I’m not nearly so tired as I used to 
be at the end of the day.” That’s because 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is resilient, comfort- 
able underfoot. 

Perhaps your place of business, too, could 
benefit from a new floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Your Armstrong flooring con- 
tractor can show you how it will improve 
the appearance of your store or office. 


Which floor for your business? 
Because no one floor can meet every 
need, Armstrong makes several types of 
resilient floors — Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
Asphalt Tile, Linotile®, Rubber Tile, 
and Cork Tile. Each of these floors has 
its own special advantages. They have 
been developed to meet various cost, 
style, and subfloor requirements. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?”’’, a 20-page full-color 
booklet, will help you 
compare the features 
of each type of resil- 
ient flooring and aid 
you in choosing the 


Ci 


one that’s best suited 3 Which 

to your needs. Write | floor 

Armstrong Cork Com- or yaar 
me hemes 


pany, 5008 Charlotte 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Look what you can squeeze 


A typical example of B.F..Goodrich product improvement 


8 Rcecony 3 circles on the board repre- 
sent a new way to air condition 
rooms via hose . . . another is a carpet 
sweeper bumper that stays soft and 
protective . . . one is upholstery welt- 
ing that stays flexible longer... a 
refrigerator door seal made with ex- 
treme precision .. . everything on that 
board represents a new or better prod- 
uct made possible by the special 
qualities of Koroseal flexible material. 

How many other.things cari it do? 
You business men with product 
problems can probably think of even 


more ways to use it than we Can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens — even hundreds — of 
forms: sheets, films, coatings, tubes or 
special shapes, any thickness or size, 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, 
may have a high-gloss nish or pattern 
or “grain”. Can be sealed with heat. 

In most forms it even resists flame— 
will burn only while actually held in 
flame, goes out when flame is removed. 

It’s waterproof, easy to clean in fur- 
niture upholstery, bus seats, truck or 
car seats. Most dirt comes off with a 


swish of a damp cloth. Or you can use 
soap and water as often as you wish. 
It’s nearly scuffproof, looks like new 
long after others would be scratched 
and worn. 

If these qualities would add to your 
product’s value and salability (they 
have done just that for scores ok others) 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koro- 
seal Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xcroseal Fluible Materials 
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Miss Higgins Speaks 

Having been almost continuously at the 
front and having thus been completely shut 
off from news of thie rest of the world, I’ve 
only just learned of untrue statements printed 
by Newsweex in the July 10 issue, and must 
now belatedly correct them. 

It is untrue that General MacArthur told 





reates the EXCITEMENT of the year! 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Front-line reporter Higgins, 29 


me anything of plans to bomb north of the 
88th parallel during the plane ride back to 
Tokyo from Korea, as alleged by NEwsweEcx. 
Knowledge of the bombing plans was re- 
ceived from quite different sources at the 
front. But since I had been continuously at 
the front when this story was breaking, I had 
no knowledge whatsoever of any agreement 
between headquarters correspondents con- 
cerning a security blackout on it. I thought it 
was of such general knowledge that I didn’t 
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A valuable 
package 
for you 


Somietimes you may think of 
the Telephone Company simply as 
the organization that provides you 
with good telephone service at low 


cost. 


That, of course, is its most im- 


portant job. 


But its value to the community 
and to you personally goes far be- 
yond the completing of a call. 
Wrapped up in the words “Tele- 
phone Company” are jobs and 
wages and local purchases, as well 


as telephone service. 
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The Bell System, employs over 
550,000 men and women and its 
payroll is above $2,000,000,000 
annually. The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees create jobs and 
wages for people in many other lines. 
So do the large purchases by Bell 
Telephone Companies themselves. 


Home Town Booster —Westermn 
Electric, the manufacturing, ‘pur- 
chasing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, alone bought from 23,000 
concerns in 2500 cities and towns 
last year. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


These things are good for you 
and good for your town. 


Need for Adequate Rates—The 
jobs, the wages, the money spent 
for local goods and services, and the 
continuation of good telephone 
service, all depend on adequate 
rates and earnings. 

For only through adequate rates 
and earnings can Bell Telephone 
Companies meet the increased cost 
of furnishing telephone service and 
attract the new capital needed to 
improve it. 








When you have a 


Date with a girl... 


OU naturally want to appear at your best in her eyes. Can you 
Y imagine anything that would disgust her more than a case of 
halitosis* (unpleasant breath)? Unfortunately, you yourself, may not 
even realize it when you’re guilty. 

Why risk offending when Listerine Antiseptic is such a simple, 
delightful, extra-careful precaution? Simply rinse the mouth, and 
instantly, your breath becomes fresher, less likely to offend. Stays 


that way, too... not for seconds . . . not for minutes . . . but usually 
for hours! Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


*Though sometimes systemic, most cases of halitosis are due to 
bacterial fermentaiion of tiny food particles. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such oral fermentation and the odors it causes. 
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even lead on it, though I believe my editors 
may have pulled it out of the body of my 
story. 

I wish to make the point that my so-called 
“scoop trouble” did not involve any breach of 
agreement to which I was a party. 

Point No. 2: I was invited by MacArthur 
on the plane trip, through no request of 
my own. 

Point No. 3: I am 29, not 30. 


MARGUERITE HiccINs 
Tokyo 


India Speaks 


May I call your attention to a news item 
under the caption “Soviet Bid to India” in 
your issue of July 24, and say that the report 
is totally incorrect. I am authorized to inform 
you that no message suggesting the admission 
of India as a sixth permanent member of the 
Security Council has been received by the 
government of India from Soviet Russia . . 


M. Movu.ik 
Information Attaché 
Embassy of India 
Washington, D. C. 


India should be a final authority on this 
report, which came to The Periscope from 
usually reliable European diplomatic sources. 


The Press Speaks 


Your article on the Berlin correspondents 
... in the July 3 issue of NEwsweex [is] 
unnecessarily rough on us. We have been 
paying rent in dollars almost from the first 
days of the occupation at the rate at which 
the occupation authorities charge themselves 
for housing on the books but pay no cash. 
We have been drawing food through com- 
missaries, which are not “low priced,” and 
have been paying 10 per cent more than 
occupation personnel specifically to cover 
any possible “subsidy.” We have been per- 
mitted to use Army postal facilities, Army 
civilian registration for our cars which we 
must drive regularly through the Soviet- 
occupied zone, and some other similar facil- 
ities which are extended to almost every 
other American living in Berlin. 

Now it is planned to take all these privi- 
leges and protections away, but only from 
the correspondents and a half-dozen other 
“nonofficial” Americans in the city. Requisi- 
tioned housing, for which we already were 
paying, was only the first step, on July 1. 
The correspondents feel this would be en- 
tirely proper in a normal economic and 
political situation. They don’t feel that Ber- 
lin, divided itself between East and West. 
and surrounded by the Soviet-occupied zone. 
can be considered “normal.” 

Just because of these abnormalities the 
State Department pays its own personnel 10 
per cent extra to work in Berlin, in addition 
to supplying them free housing, which we 
never had, and all the other facilities it is 
now planned to take away from us ... 

Davip M. NICHOL 
President 
American Correspondents 
Assn. in Berlin 


Newsweex’s Germany correspondent. 
Charles H. Brown, joins in claiming em- 
phatically that newsmen in the occupation 
zones have paid their own way. NEWSWEEK 5 
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ZZ lan now to visit Chicago this summer and enjoy a delightful vacation at 





the famous Stevens Hotel—ideally located on the shores of cool Lake Michigan. 
Dine and dance in The Stevens’ popular Boulevard Room . . . home of 

the largest hotel Ice Show ever produced . . . visit the great Chicago Fair 
(open until Sept. 4th) and the International Trade Fair (Aug. 7-20) 


eT Mt me 


..+ go to the Big League baseball games . . . swim at the nearby beaches... 
take in the latest shows . . . tour the city and see the beautiful parks, Zoo, 
k Aquarium and other fascinating points of interest. You will like The Stevens 


: for its comfort; convenience and friendly Hilton Hospitality. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel | 








CONRAD WN. HILTON, Presipent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE *« THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


.. COME 
to Chicago 
for your 


vacation 

















The Spiramid, Symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
THe Patmer House 


In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue RoosEvett 


In Washington, D.C. 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BittTMoRE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hore 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hore 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio Hitton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Care HittoN 
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story reflected the contrary view of High 


Commissioner John J. McCloy who described 
K Oo i L be R the correspondents’ housing as a “subsidy.” 


Senator Watkins Speaks 


In your July 10 issue you quoted me as 
gE a E + | S | Oo N o A & T S saying in substance in a Republican Party 
caucus on Monday morning: 

. Br n= — V. Watkins of Utah ques- 

° ° tion e whole policy of sending military 
Ai rc ra ft, | n d U stria L, Au tom otive | assistance to nations threatened by Commu- 
nist aggression. He said it represented a false 
reliance on arms. Mormon missionaries fa- 
miliar with the situation had told him the 
South Koreans had no will to resist Commu- 
nism, Watkins declared.” ' 

The quotation is entirely misleading and 
inaccurate. It is in neither words nor sub- 
stance what I said at the Republican meeting. 
Neither does it represent my views. 

I have supported every military appropri- 
. ation since I have been in Congress. I voted 
S&S for practically all the authorization bills. I 

ee voted for the Greek-Turkey loans and the 
Double Swing Angle Drain Valve Marshall plan. Although I voted against the 
Check Valve Atlantic Pact, I did so because the Senate re- 

Solenoid fused to accept reservations I offered which 
Drain Valves would have protected the right of Congress 
to declare war. I announced I would have 
voted for the pact had these reservations 
been adopted. 

In supporting the Greek-Turkey loan in 
1947, I said it was only the first step—that 
we should reverse the position we took in 
China by helping the Nationalists against the 
Communists. I demanded we protect Korean 
independence. I urged that we have a show- 
Swing Check Valve down with Russia, halfway measures would 
court disaster. 

There never have been any Mormon mis- 
sionaries in Korea, a fact well known to me. 
As a Christian, I do feel that while we should 
arm ourselves to meet any possible attack, 
still — should not _ by ea — alone. 

Moral force has its place in the t against 
KOHLER PRECISION PARTS 2 " 


tyranny and oppression, but in the present 
‘ : condition of the world, we dare not rely 
are used by all leading manufacturers of Jet Engines 


on it alone. 

as well as by manufacturers of commercial, military Artuur V. WATKINS 
and private aircraft, Diesel engines, automobiles, ‘Selo ne 

trucks, tractors and for agricultural, industrial and - 

electronic test equipment. 

With an organization experienced and skilled in 
precision workmanship, Kohler maintains full facili- 
ties for forging, casting, machining, finishing, assem- 
bling, and testing. 

Kohler engineers will develop precision valves and 
fittings for volume production to meet special 
applications. Write for a complete catalog and send 
your specifications or requirements to Kohler Co., 
Dept. 18-X, Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT e ELECTRIC PLANTS 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES 


ic £ £— 


Fuel Dump Valve Single Angle 
Swing Check Valve 
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-- - ABOUT THIS GEM OF AN ADDING MACHINE 


now yours for only $125.00. ..$12.50*puts one on your desk today! 


Yes, there’s good news today! You can buy this 
famous Remington Rand quality adding machine, 
with 9 column listing and totalling, for the new low 
price of $125.00. It’s more capacity for the money! 


oo 





34 models 
of hand and 

electric adding 
machines—from 
$99.50. Dollar for 
dollar...your best buy, 


And easy budget terms are yours for the asking 
— ten per cent down (plus tax) and the balance in 
monthly installments. 

See this sweetheart of a machine today — the 
favorite of business and professional men .. . re- 
tailers, farmers . . . everyone who wants blue chip 
quality in an unbelievably low priced adding machine. 


.*plus tax 
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Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1810 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 

C Please arrange Free demonstration of the adding machine shown, in my office. 
| am interested in other Remington Rand adding machines. 

C Please send Free literature. 

Name Company 

Address. — ~_ 

City. Zone. State 





Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Ine, 


Remington. Mand 





WHICH PROTECTION DO YOU NEED MOST? 

















































/ DO ALOT OF MY BUSINESS 
LONG-OISTANCE ORIVING KEERS ME IN THE CITY. 
AT PRETTY FAIR SPEEDS. / CANT AFFORD TO 
A BLOWOUT COULD KILL BE OFLAYED BY : 
THATS WHY | HAD PUT IN GOODYEAR | 
GOODYEARS LIFEGUARD INCTURE SEAL TUBES! 
SAFETY TUBES INSTALLED! Se res 

















IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY ON HIGHWAYS at usual highway IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY IN THE CITY, why risk a puncture 





speeds, don’t risk a blowout — the explosive loss of air —that gradual loss of air that means a flat tire and all the 
that can mean sudden loss of control and tragedy for you trouble that goes with it. You need Goodyear Puncture ’ 
and your family. You need Goodyear’s LifeGuard Safety Seal Tubes—the double action tubes that seal punctures— ; 
Tubes—the remarkable tubes that make a blowout harmless! automatically! ; 

How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! . 


















PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING OB8/ECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 
TUBES EXTERNAL LAYER 

OF RUBBER 
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1. LifeGuards have two air 2. Reserve air in cord fab- 1. Tube is compressed. 2. Gummy plastic closes in i 

chambers. In case of blow- ric inner chamber supports When pierced, it grips firm- around object. When object : 

out, only outer chamber car long enough for a safe, ly, instantly. Prevents es- is removed, plastic seals i 

gives way. smooth stop. cape of air. hole. }- 
No tube or tire in the world will protect you either punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question F. 
against both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, of deciding which kind of protection you need 4 
however, offers you the best protection against most—and getting it! 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES and PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES 


GOODFYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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A Well-lnformed Public 


Is America’s Greaiesi Security 











For Your Information 


KOREA COVERAGE: With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, Associate Editor Harold Lavine quickly abandoned 
plans to cover political campaigns across the country during 
the next few months, bid a hasty farewell to wife and 
daughter, and flew to Korea to begin his special assign- 
ment as war correspondent for the 
duration. Lavine served in both Ar- 
mored Services (tanks) and the Army 
News Service in the second world 
war, after which he joined the staff 
of NEWSWEEK as a political writer. 
His career has included stints with 
the New York American, New York 
Post, PM, and International News 
Service as Washington correspondent 
and foreign correspondent. He is the 
author of “Fifth Column in America” 
and co-author, with James Wechsler, 
of “War Propaganda in the United Lavine 
States,” both published in 1940. His 

eyewitness account of the bitter fighting around Yongdong 
and personal observations of Gen. Hobart R. Gay and his 
First Cavalry Division start on page 20. 

Also on the scene in the battle area is Newsweek's 
Tokyo Bureau chief, Compton Pakenham, one of the 
few correspondents to accompany the British Navy on 
patrol in the Yellow Sea between Korea and Red 
China. His report appears on page 16. 





AIR ALARM: It hadn’t occurred to many people, but they 
were learning with a shock last week that current produc- 
tion of military aircraft is just about one-tenth of what it 
was at the time of Pearl Harbor. Interviews with officials 
in the industry and in government have produced an 
estimate of the rebuilding necessary to step up production 
to the rate needed for air security (see page 63). 


TRISECTION TRIES: Last Week James Tessman, a Uni- 
versity of California mathematics instructor, filed suit 
against the Felt and Tarrant Co., comptometer manufac- 
turers, for failure to pay off in a mathematical contest. The 
company had offered $1,000 to any person who trisected a 
straight-sided angle by Euclid’s methods. We knew just 
what the contes; judges were in for when they disallowed 
Mr. Tessman’s claim on the ground that he violated the 
specified rules. Newsweek's May 8 Science section re- 
ported that it never was and never will be possible to 
trisect a straight-sided angle with the classical Greek 
techniques. Scores of amateur mathematicians from near 
and far submitted sheaves of calculations to show that they 
had solved the unsolvable. We don’t want to discourage 
Mr. Tessman, but all our experts had stretched the rules a 
bit, as explained in the Letters department June 12. 


THE COVER: Accelerated mobilization and further in- 
creases in the nation’s manpower, calculated to bring the 
active armed forces total up to more than 2,000,000, is 
once again making soldiering the nation’s most essential 
occupation. Typical of the troops 
now making a desperate effort to 
hold their own against great odds 
in Korea are the GI’s attempting to 
conceal from Red Koreans an armed 
vehicle shown in this International 
News Photo picture. A roundup of 
news from the bitter delaying action 
in South Korea starts on page 15. 
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THE DRAGONS WE HAVE SLUN/ 


(OR SLEWN IF YOU MUST) by Mr Friendly 


Danger is a dragon, and in almost every case 

You find ’em quite unpleasant when they’re breathing 
in your face, 

And business men, both large and small who boast of 
common sense, 

Will find a dragon in their Biz is quite a big expense. 


As pets we've found that dragons never pay in any way, 

So we've slun ‘em by the thousands and we're slewing 
’em today! 

Yes! The tears have flun from the dragons’ eyes 

That American Mutual’s cut to size. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


. +. the first American liability insurance company 


© 1950, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 









(One of the most satisfying jobs we have at American Mutual 
is helping to eliminate dangerous hazards . . . cut down acci- 
dents! It’s the human thing, and good business too. For, thanks 
to this special service, we’ve helped reduce insurance rates to 
as much as 50% below the average rate for some businesses! ) 


So if you’re sick of dragons, please devote a little thinkage 
To our special dragon service, and its special rate shrinkage! 
Why pay for protection against monsters huge and fat, 
When we cut ’em down to size... say, half a hungry gnat! 
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U.S. Pat. On 


A Grim Reminder 

Note this comparison between Korea and Okinawa: 
Okinawa is 60 miles long and 2 to 18 miles wide— 
South Korea is about 200 miles long and 150 miles 
wide. Japanese forces at the start of the Okinawa 
campaign totaled 77,199—North Korean forces at the 
start of this campaign, 100,000. The U.S. threw seven 
battle-hardened divisions onto Okinawa—in Korea this 
week it had elements of five divisions. On Okinawa, 
it took three months—and more than 39,000 casualties 
—to do the job. 


Japan, a ‘Soft Spot’? 

Keep your eye on Japan. Washington is watching 
closely for possible Soviet-Chinese Gommunist threats 
against that country, now denuded of most of the U.S. 
occupation forces. 


When We Get Back to the Parallel 

The State Department may shortly propose creation 
of a United Nations commission—with liberal represen- 
tation of Asiatic countries—to draft a course of political 
action in Korea once UN troops reach the 38th paral- 
lel. Canadian External Affairs Minister Lester Pearson 
is a strong advocate of this. 


MaeArthur Wants Marines 

Behind the decision to build the sixteen Marine air 
squadrons up to war strength was an urgent request 
from General MacArthur. He was strongly impressed 
by the close support Leatherneck pilots gave his 
troops in 1944-45 in the Philippines. 


Secret White House 

If Washington were A-bombed, Truman would be 
able to run the government anyhow—from F. D. R.’s 
former Shangri-La hideout in the Maryland mountains. 
A complete communications center has been set up at 
nearby Camp Ritchie and alternate headquarters have 
been found for other top Administration officials and 
the Pentagon high command. Incidentally, the regular 
White House bomb shelter could withstand an A-bomb 
burst only 500 yards away. 


Delinquent Satellites 

It has gone unnoticed but Czechoslovakia is the 
only Iron Curtain country that has made a payment on 
account of its 1950 dues to the UN. Most diplomats 
refuse to attach special significance to this, but some 
suspect that if the Russians should decide to withdraw 
from the UN they will leave the Czechs as “observers.” 


Back on a War Footing 

Look for President Truman soon to ask for a re- 
newal of Federal rent controls, due to peter out after 
Dec. 31. Tighe Woods’s agency has already stopped 
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liquidating its operations and firing employes ... You 
can also expect to be asked to start saving fat again 
for use in munitions. A full-fledged drive will get 
under way—just after Election Day. 


Washington Sidelights 

Expect alaw compelling government-educated war- 
time doctors to return to the armed services if volun- 
tary enlistments get no better results ... The FBI 
has recruited more than 300 new agents since war 
broke out and has stepped up on all fronts its surveil- 
lance of the U. S. Communist Party ... Biggest man- 
power worry in the aircraft industry is that 30% of 
staff engineers are Reservists and no deferment policy 
has been forthcoming. 


GOP Will Attack 

The Republicans are going to play up the Asiatic 
policy issue for all it’s worth in the forthcoming 
Congressional election campaigns. This is the first 
time in years they are confident of having been 100% 
right and the Democrats 100% wrong on an_ issue 
so crucial to the whole nation. 


The Dems Will Counterattack 

Although he has called off his scheduled fall cam- 
paign swing through the West, Harry Truman won't 
eschew politics for the duration (“The other side 
won't, so why should we?”). The Democratic Party’s 
star campaigner will pitch for troubled Congressional 
candidates in radio speeches piped from the White 
House over leased telephone lines. 


MeCarthy to the Rescue 

The Republican National Committee has asked Sen. 
Joe McCarthy to funnel the numerous speech requests 
he is getting from all over the country through party 
headquarters. Present GOP campaign strategy calls for 
using McCarthy as an emergency stump speaker in 
states where Senatorial races are hottest. 


Still Rumblings Within the GOP 

Forces within the GOP National Committee opposed 
to National Chairman Guy G. Gabrielson now claim to 
have pledges from “more than half the members of the 
committee” to support a demand for his resignation. 
However, despite their activity, odds are still against 
their ousting the New Jerseyite at this critical stage of 
an election year. 


Navy Flashes 

The tact has been hushed up but development of 
the super-secret Mark 35 sonar homing torpedo, 
which seeks out and pursues its target, is already two 
years behind schedule. The reason, according to top 
scientists: lack of imagination and initiative in the 
Navy brass in charge of the program ... Incidentally, 
the Navy is quietly substituting submarines for de- 
stroyers as radar picket ships—they are harder to spot. 


Help Yourselves and We'll Help You 

Here is the European armament plan that U.S. dele- 
gate Charles Spoftord is currently trying to sell the At- 
lantic Pact nations: If they'll dig up $8,000,000,000 for 
building arms and armies in the next two-and-a-half to 
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three vears the U.S. will kick in $12,000,000,000. 
Washington also insists that the. resulting collective 
force be balanced—meaning less navy and more 
ground and air forces for France and Holland. 


But Do They Want Too Much? 

A French attitude of near-defeatism is meanwhile 
jeopardizing the Atlantic Pact discussions: In both 
London and Paris the French have leaked out stories 
that they will demand at least ten U.S. divisions in 
Europe. Otherwise, they hint, they may devote them- 
selves to “restoring the unity of Europe”—a cryptic 
threat to offer Schuman-plan membership to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. 


Cominform Headquarters to Berlin? 

The headquarters of the Cominform may soon move 
from Bucharest to East Berlin. According to reliable 
sources behind the Iron Curtain, the Reds feel Berlin 
is more accessible to representatives of Western Com- 
munist parties and has better propaganda facilities. 


Tension Talk 

A considerable number of British Army officers are 
doubling their life-insurance policies in anticipation of 
all-out war ... Several Western Powers have enlarged 
military missions in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden as 
a result of rumors that the Reds may start something in 
the Baltic. Spots to watch: Bornholm and the Aland 
Islands ... The International Refugee Organization is 
laying plans to evacuate Premiers and Cabinet mem- 
bers of countries that might be overrun in a world war. 
Purpose: to set up exile governments. 


Cold and Warm War Notes 

London hears tanks have -now reached the Com- 
munist rebels in Indo-China—look for Red counter- 
attacks soon ... East German police have received 
the makings of a naval arm in the form of 100 nine- 
knot luggers. They may also get. torpedo boats, 
E-boats and mine sweepers Unconfirmed reports 
from Rumania have it that the supposedly powerful 
Foreign Minister Ana Pauker is no longer considered 
politically reliable by the Kremlin. 


Seasoned Artists 

“Fatha” Earl Hines, fabulous old-school jazz pianist 
now touring with Louis Armstrong, will be available 
on records for the first time in a decade. He has cut 
eight for Columbia .. Dancer Ruth St. Denis, now 
in her 70s, plans a recital comeback with her husband 
and former partner Ted Shawn. 


New Books 

The late John Barrymore’s fourth wife, Elaine 
Barrie, has signed to do his biography, drawing on 
diariés and personal papers. Who'll do the actual writ- 
ing hasn't been decided ... “MacArthur: Man of 
Action,” a punchy life story of the general, will appear 
soon. It’s by Cornelius Ryan and Frank Kelley, former 
Tokyo correspondents ... Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
whose historical novels hit 3,000,000 sales, tells of a 
writer's tribulations in her forthcoming “The Cost of a 
Best Seller.” 
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Washington Trends 


>Congress will vote about $31,000,000,000 for U. S. 
and foreign military needs before it goes into recess. 
However, not all of this will be spent in the current 
fiscal year as a result of the time lag between the 
placing of orders and delivery. 


Here’s the. breakdown: $13,500,000,000 already 
listed in the 1951 budget; $10,500,000,000 since 
requested, plus another $1,000,000,000 shortly to be 
asked; $600,000,000 for stockpiling strategic materials; 
$1,200,000,000 already authorized for foreign aid, 
and another $4,000,000,000 requested this week. 


Priority in military purchases will go to items taking 
longest to produce. Tanks will be ordered ahead of 
rifles, bombers before tactical planes. Goal: to achieve 
a balanced defense in the shortest time. 


Manpower legislation, preserving existing contract 
rights, may be needed to solve problems growing out 
of work-force shifts to war production, Seniority 
rights and the company-paid social-security plans ob- 
tained by steel, auto, and electronics wurkers tend to 
freeze them in their present jobs. 





The only alternative now seen by Labor Depart- 
ment and National Security Resources Board officials: 
a master labor-management agreement guaranteeing 
post-emergency reemployment and pension rights. 





>Brownouts for a few communities in the East and Far 
West may be necessary if stand-by aluminum plants 
are reactivated. Electric power would have to be 
diverted from normal uses to aluminum production. 


The Administration is drafting plans to encourage mar- 
ginal producers of metals needed for stockpiling (cop- 
per, lead, zinc, manganese, bauxite, etc.). It will back 
a House bill to authorize the goverriment to buy the 
output of unprofitable mines on a cost-plus basis. 





Rationing of consumer goods remains remote. Food, 
clothing, and most other essentials are ample. House- 
hold appliances will be in smaller supply this, winter, 
but demand may be balanced by credit restrictions. 





Peneitat empigeiaamnnnme eee Mee New 


Dissatisfaction over small response by member na- 
tions to _ UN appeals for ground troops in Korea is 
spreading in Congress. However, State and Defense 
officials are less critical and believe criticism will sub- 
side when the problems are spelled out to congressmen. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 61. 
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They still shoot postmen 


for Confederates 


OU know that old story about a certain 

city where people are so far behind the 
times they shoot postmen, thinking their gray 
uniforms mean they’re Confederates. 


Just like a lot of our politicians, who have 
suddenly decided that communism is evil. Of 
course they’re three years late. The American 
people have seen through the communists for 
years, and have hated them and everything they 
stand for, 


One of these days our “alert” politicians 
will wake up to the fact that America is just 
as dead set against socialism with all its govern- 
ment planning, subsidies, vote buying, unfair 





taxes, and decisions-for-votes instead of deci- 
sions-for-America. Americans may take subsidies 
but only because no one has offered them self- 
respect instead. 


We believe the American people are funda- 
mentally honest, decent, patriotic. We believe 
the American people are hungry for leaders who 
have confidence in the honor of the people. We 
believe they would follow such leaders no matter 
what it cost them. 


The war between the classes is just as un- 
popular, just as dead, as the War between the 
States, except for the few who profit by fanning 
flames of hatred. 
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] Woeful Will, a worrier, was scared of family traveling. 2 Fhe Statler welcomed them with joy; their rooms were 
@ “We'll have to take the kids.” said he; “we’ll find our e big and bright: fresh fruit, a present for the kids, was 


wits unraveling!” “Don’t worry, Will,” his wife replied. greeted with delight. “These Statler beds are swell,” 
“The Statler’s where we'll go, and they like kids. said Will, “but for our youngest, maybe...” “Stop worry- 
They'll help with ours, and we'll have fun, I know.” ing!’ said Mrs. Will. “Here comes the crib for Baby.” 
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3 Their dinner at the Statler had the children cheering, “T still don’t see,” said Woeful Will, “how we'll get J 
e too. A special children’s menu, free balloons when they 4. any fun.” “We’ll get a Statler sitter,”’ said his wife, f 
were through, and Statler’s famous food sure pleased “and then we’ll run to shop a bit, and see a show, and 
the family—big and small. (They even mixed the we won’t need to hurry . . . she’ll keep the children 
formula . . . and Baby drank it all!) happy. safe and sound. So don’t you worry!” i 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON - BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 


















































5. They ordered breakfast in their room (and was that 

¢ breakfast good/). “Why, I’m enjoying this,” said Will. 
“I never thought I would. I’ll bet more folks would 
travel with their children, if they knew how easy 
Statler makes it, for the kids—and parents, too!” 
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New Troops Bolster Battered GI's 


Reenforcements 

This magic word took on a vibrant 
reality this week in Korea. At the height 
of the most critical battle of the war, the 
Second Infantry Division landed at Pusan 
and was rushed in matter of hours into 
action. A day later the First Marine Divi- 
sion and the Fifth Regimental Combat 
Team from Hawaii were landed. These 
were the first reenforcements from the 
U.S. itself, making five understrength 
divisions in Korea. What was needed for 
a full offensive? Nine divisions, said a 
top battlefield authority—nine full strength 
divisions with plenty of arms of all kinds. 
The U.S. probably won’t have that kind 
of army until spring. 

The two new divisions might turn the 
tide. But until then disaster lurked for 
the American forces in Korea with every 
Communist swing around still-exposed 
flanks. To avoid being boxed into a last- 
stand 30-mile perimeter around Pusan, 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, Eighth Army 
commander, ordered his troops: “There 
is to be no retreat. We must fight to the 
death to hold what*we have.” 


The Battle Crisis 


The Battle of Korea “very certainly, 
very definitely” had reached its crisis, 
General Walker said. He ruled out any 
possibility of mass evacuation or mass 
surrender. “Being prisoners of these 
people would be a fate worse than 
death,” he warned. “It won’t be a Dun- 
kerque, and it won't be a Corregidor. It 
might be a helluva Alamo.” 

NEWSWEEK war correspondent Harold 
Lavine, after interviewing Walker “some- 
where in South Korea” last week, cabled: 
“He insisted he was optimistic. But his 
optimism was so full of ifs, buts, and how- 
evers that he left no, repeat no, doubt he 
believed our present situation was ex- 
tremely serious. And he made it clear 
that unless help -came quickly it might 
become perilous.” 

“I feel absolutely confident,” Walker 
insisted nonetheless. And Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, putting on open-necked sun- 
tans and his war-worn scrambled-eggs 
hat to make his second flying visit to 
Korea, chimed in: “We will have new 
heartaches and new setbacks ... But I 
Was never more confident in victory—in 


ultimate 
I am now.” 

The North Korean Army’s strategy 
last week was to go all-out to push 
Walker’s battered battalions into the 
sea before his strategic reserve—the 
First Marine and Second Infantry Divi- 
sions—could be landed from the United 
States. The Communists made their big 
push down the tortuous axis of the 
double-track railway and gravel highway 
from the fallen temporary South Korean 
capital of Taejon to the new temporary 
capital of Taegu. 

The Issue Is Joined: Once the 
Reds climaxed the first month of war 
by driving into Yongdong (see Lavine’s 
battlefront report, page 20), the issue 
was joined in the rugged terrain of saw- 


victory—in my life than 
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tooth ridges, terraced paddies, rippling 
rapids, narrow ravines, and ox-cart roads. 
They threw two divisions in waves 
against the green First Cavalry holding 
the railway-highway junction of Hwang- 
gan, which quickly was reduced to rub- 
ble. They threw four more divisions 
against the First Cavalry’s right flank, 
held by the 25th Infantry and by reor- 
ganized South Koreans. 

Whenever the Reds were stalled in 
frontal attacks, they flowed around the 
flanks. They used every ruse in the book, 
from setting fire to the grass to blacken- 
ing their faces so as to be confused with 
the 24th Infantry Regiment’s Negroes. 
They forced a bridge by driving refugees 
across barely ahead of their tanks so that 
the American defenders didn’t blow it 
up. Time and again, they drove salients. 
Repeatedly the Reds, fighting like armed 
mountain goats, cut off American com- 
panies. Repeatedly these companies 
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Red drives (arrows) aim to shove us back to Pusan and into the sea 
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Help Comes by Sea and Air for Korea GI's 
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U. S. Marine Corps 


The First Marine Division arrived with its amphibious craft 
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Air Force F-51s are readied at a “somewhere in Korea” airfield 
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were supplied by air and fought or 
filtered their way back to safety. 

In the battle for time—and for Korea— 
the weather luckily was good. Clearing 
skies permitted the Air Force to fly up 
to 327 sorties a day until even jets 
were thrown in at night—once to knock 
out enemy tanks spotlighted by unarmed 
fiivver planes. The Anglo-American car- 
riers of Task Force 77 made unification 
a reality by putting their Navy planes 
daily under Air Force control to seek out 
enemy targets chosen by the Eighth 
Army. But on July 29 the sheer weight of 
Red manpower proved too heavy. In the 
predawn darkness the First Cavalry 
abandoned the ruined town of Hwanggan 
in hopes of holding some new line 
farther back. 

It was on this vital central front that 
American reserves were sorely needed if 
this was not indeed to be a fight to the 
death. But the United States already had 
to commit a large share of its small re- 
serves to halt a broad outflanking sweep 
along Korea’s southern seacoast that 
stabbed to within 55 miles of Pusan. 
Although this threat had originally been 
dismissed as mere guerrilla “bands” and 
as a cause for “no alarm,” Walker had to 
throw against it a reserve infantry unit 
from the Okinawa garrison and the reor- 
ganized remnants of the 24th Infantry 
Division under Maj. Gen. John H. 
Church, who had replaced the missing 
Maj. Gen. William F. Dean. Even so, 
tank-led Reds blasted and _ infiltrated 
their way through Chinju, the Ameri- 
can southern anchor, on July 31. 

Whatever reserves General Walker 
still had left on land were secret. But 
they were perilously scanty until his 
strategic reserve Was landed from the 
sea this week. These new troops were 
all the more welcome because of the 
military maxim that victory goes to 
whoever last commits his reserves. 


Five Shades of Brown 


The Pentagon higher-ups last week 
put their brains together to decide what 
colors to use for a Korean campaign rib- 
bon—the nineteenth to be issued since 
Federal troops won blue-and-gray _rib- 
bons in the Civil War. But the American 
lower-downs fighting in the dirt, mud, 
and night-soil fertilizer of Korea had al- 
ready chosen the color scheme. “It should 


be five shades of brown,” they gibed. 


THE SEA WAR: 


British Coastal Patrol 


The least reported phase of the Ko- 
rean war has been the part played by the 
British Navy. One of its jobs has been to 
patrol the west coast of Korea just across 
the Yellow Sea from Communist China. 
Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
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wEEK’s Tokyo bureau, sends this eye- 
witness account from a British cruiser 
on the west-coast patrol. 


Sitting Target: “We are now ap- 
proaching the island seen on the port 
bow. We will pass on the starboard and 
continue our run up the coast.” The 
cruiser’s loudspeaker system blared this 
announcement as we and our accom- 
panying destroyer came upon the island. 
It was surmounted by a gleaming white 
lighthouse. No sign of life. The mainland 
behind gradually unfolded—typical ser- 
rated Korean coast, scrubby, eroded hills, 
sloping abruptly to ragged precipices and 
irregular stretches of beach. 

From our bridge a dozen pairs of eyes 
searched for a target. On a promontory 
some distance from the lighthouse, a 
patch of freshly dug earth showed where 
it had not been the last time we passed. 
The position, shape, and layout—a strip of 
fresh trench leading to a squared-off ex- 
cavation—indicated a gun emplacement. 

The destroyer, a mile inshore on our 
starboard, settled all doubts: “Have spot- 
ted gun emplacement with wireless mast. 
Request permission to have crack.” She 
was ordered by our captain to “act inde- 
pendently and engage the target.” 

We held our course as the destroyer 
turned away and crossed us on her run. 
Suddenly she burst into a brownish mush- 
room, and a series of dull thuds reechoed 
from the shore as the targets became an 
erupting volcano. 

Now the cruiser’s 6-inchers were 
brought to the ready. The director re- 
ported “on target.” As we were drawing 
level, at 9,000 yards, we opened up with 
salvos of one gun per turret. The target 
was found quickly, engaged with seven 
nine-gun salvos and left hidden in a 
pillar of yellow-brown dust. Our second 
destroyer was told: “You're cleared now.” 
She followed down the run. The entire 
side of the hill crumbled. 

Gruesome Reminder: The objec- 
tives of this west-coast patrol are to stop 
North Korean southward movements by 
sea, intercept anything trying to cross 
from other parts, and unmask any batter- 
ies along the coast or the islands adjoin- 
ing. As an officer remarked: “It’s baffling 
to put down a blockade when no one 
tries to break it.” Nobody did. So the 
patrol worked out as a succession of 
stealthy approaches on the islands and 
promontories where batteries might be 
mounted and questioning an occasional 
junk about its business. 

Except for the regular news over the 
radio, the war seemed far away. But 
there was one gruesome reminder. Cross- 
ing the mouth of a river that had formed 
one of the American defense lines, we 
ran through a field of bloated bodies, 
hands tied behind their backs, secured in 
pairs—anonymous flotsam proclaiming the 
kind of war in which we are engaged. 
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Bright Spots in the Korean Picture 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.A.F., Ret. 


HE North Korean Army is making a 
gf purtunene effort to drive American 
and South Korean forces into the sea 
before reenforcements, en route from 
the United States as this is written, 
arrive at their destination. If Gen. 
Walton H. Walker's tired divisions can 
hold out until these reenforcements 
arrive, there should be no 
further doubt about the out- 
come of the Korean fighting. 

There is a very good pos- 
sibility that our line will be 
stabilized and made invul- 
nerable around an area more 
than sufficient for the build- 
up of a _ counteroffensive. 
Even if we are forced to 
retire to the high ground 
east of the Naktong River 
and south of our present positions, the 
beachhead area will still be far larger 
than that available to us in Normandy 
in the last war. In Korea, we also have 
the advantage of a port, whereas in 
Normandy we had none. 

The larger the area we hold, the 
better off we shall be when the coun- 
teroffensive starts. The bigger the 
frontline perimeter, the more territory 
the North Koreans, who will then be 
on the defensive, will have to guard. 


nw the southward tide has been 
checked and reversed, we shall 
have many advantages. The North 
Korean command will have to worry 
about the possibility of an amphibious 
assault behind its front lines. Its supply 
lines will be long and made tortuous 
by our unchallenged air power. And 
constant pounding from the air, which 
will become more intense as the 
weather improves, will shake morale. 

Because they have fought viciously 
and well, myths have been growing 
up around the North Korean soldiers. 
It is being said that there must be 
something about the fervor Commu- 
nism inspires in some of the followers 
that is transmitted to the Oriental foot 
soldier. In my opinion, this is incorrect. 
The North Koreans fought well be- 
cause they achieved surprise in at- 
tack, because they were well equipped 
and well led, and because they out- 
numbered and outgunned the forces 
hastily thrown into the delaying action 
against them. 

With most North Koreans, I suspect, 
the alternative has been bravery on 
the battlefield against the South Ko- 
reans and Americans in front of them 





or liquidation at the hands of the 
Russian commissars behind them. The 
Koreans probably had no more taste 
for the cruelties of a Communist re- 
gime than did a vast majority of the 
people of Czechoslovakia. 

It should be noted, in this connec- 
tion, that the South Koreans, who have 
been reorganizing since their 
first retreat and fighting well 
alongside our men, don't 
seem to need the stimulus of 
Communism to sustain them 
in war. South Korean troops 
have been holding a large 
part of the northern flank of 
our position and have exe- 
cuted a number of deter- 
mined counterattacks. They 
will be extremely important 
to us in the counteroffensive. 

All our forces have continued their 
determined resistance to the over- 
whelming forces opposing them. Air 
operations have gone on in spite of 
difficult weather conditions. Further- 
more a significant development in air 
technique has taken place. 

Naval aircraft. operating from car- 
riers have been plactd under the 
tactical control of the Fifth Air Force. 
All attacks on targets in the battle area 
are now directed by controllers on the 
ground and in the air (air controllers 
in liaison-type aircraft). These control- 
lers are air officers with a knowledge 
of ground warfare. Assigned to head- 
quarters of the most advanced ele- 
ments of our ground forces, they have 
a good picture of the battle. 

Targets are selected in consultation 
with ground commanders at the scene 
of action. Communication procedures 


are established at Air Force head- ° 


quarters and well understood all down 
the line. When airplanes arrive in the 
vicinity of the controller, radio contact 
is established, and they are guided to 
the target by the controller. 


TRATEGIC bombers also have been 

thrown into the battle area, as they 
were at Kasserine Pass in North Africa 
and in the subsequent Battle of the 
Bulge in Europe. All this is positive 
and heartening evidence that unifica- 
tion of the armed forces is farther 
along than many of us have realized. 

Barring new reverses which are still 
possible but less likely with every pass- 
ing day, a counteroffensive may be 
launched much sooner than most ob- 
servers have thought possible. 
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Cartography of Aggression: How Reds Could Strike . . . 
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The latest date reported by Western 
intelligence for the invasion of Formosa— 
July 29—came and went without incident. 
This week General MacArthur flew down 
from Tokyo to visit the island. He was 
accompanied by Vice Admiral Turner 
Joy, Far East naval commander, and Vice 
Admiral Arthur Struble, Seventh Fleet 
chief. The apparent purpose of the trip 
was to strengthen the feeble liaison be- 
tween U.S. naval forces defending For- 
mosa and the Nationalist government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Where and when the Communists 
would strike next—if they struck at all— 
remained a mystery. Formosa was over- 
whelmingly the most obvious choice, 
But all along three cold-war fronts in 
Asia, the Middle East, and Europe lay 
tempting opportunities (see accompany- 
ing maps). The general assumption was 
that Moscow did not want a general war 
and would calculate its risks accordingly. 
On that basis here are the prospects for 
the Communists’ next moves: 

Asia: The Chinese have massed some 
5,000 motor-driven junks and other ships 
along the China Coast opposite Formosa. 
They have several hundred jet planes 
available to cover an amphibious assault. 
The Chinese Third Field Army remains 
deployed along the coast, apparently 
ready to spearhead the invasion. Its 
commander, Gen. Chen Yi, proclaimed 
three weeks ago that “our mission is to 
liberate Formosa, and we intend to ac- 
complish it.” But Gen. Lin Piao, whose 
Fourth Field Army around Canton was to 
provide the main invasion forces, has 
been moving troops inland rather than 
toward the coast. 

Before the Korean war the invasion of 
Formosa was a No. | item on the Peking 
government’s schedule. What is it waiting 
for now? For the Americans to become so 
deeply committed in Korea that practi- 
cally no aid can be given Chiang 
Kai-shek? Or are the Chinese Reds balk- 
ing because invading Formosa now would 
involve them in a war with the United 
States? The Chinese have been reassured 
through Indian diplomatic channels that 
the United States has no intention of 
annexing or occupying Formosa or pre- 
judicing its final disposition by a Japanese 
peace treaty. Meanwhile, Formosa re- 
mains the place where the Russians can 
gain the most with the least risk. 

An attack on Hong Kong might not in- 
volve a great deal more international risk 
for the Chinese Communists than the 
Formosa assault. It would be difficult for 
Asiatic countries—and perhaps for the 
United States—to support UN action 
there to aid the British. Chinese troop 
concentrations have long threatened 
Hong Kong, but there have been no 
signs that they are ready to move. 
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THE KOREAN WAR 


... in Asian Hot Spots, the Middle East, and Europe 


In Indo-China the Reds could inter- 
vene without taking any risks, simply by 
increasing the trickle of supplies they are 
now sending to Ho Chi Minh’s guerrillas. 
The French claim to have evidence that 
roads are being built on both sides of the 
border which could indicate preparations 
for the movement of heavy matériel from 
China. As yet, however, there is nothing 
like an organized pipeline for the trans- 
mission of war matériel in Indo-China or 
Burma or Malaya. 

Middle East: An attack on the Middle 
East would bring the Soviets more im- 
mediate material gain than any other. 
Russia’s great shortage is oil, and Baku 
production is reported declining. The 
Middle East is one of the world’s chief 
oil-producing regions. Furthermore, the 
only fighting force of any significance in 
the region is the Turkish Army. In Iran 
and Iraq, Soviet troops would encounter 
only token resistance. However, an overt 
assault would involve the Soviet Union in 
an aggressive war against the United 
Nations, and this in turn could mean a 
general conflict. 


A more likely action would be for 


Russia to engineer a revolt in Iran. The 
economic situation has deteriorated and 
the so-called seven-year plan, even with 
the most efficient American assistance, is 
not expected to provide immediate im- 
provement. Corruption, is widespread. 
While the Iranian Government approves 
the UN resolution on Korea, some of its 
members as well as deputies in the Par- 
liament are known to_be in intimate 
contact with Soviet personnel. The Com- 
munist Tudeh Party is virtually the only 
organized political movement. It has been 
growing in strength lately. 

There have been no new Russian 
threats to Iran since the Korean war 
started. No unusual troop movements on 
the border have been observed. The 
number of border incidents has been 
reduced. (In a normal year, about 100 
Iranian soldiers are killed in these in- 
cidents.) What is more, last week Soviet 
Ambassador Ivan Sadchikov called on Lt. 
Gen. Ali Razmara, the anti-Communist 
Prime Minister, and assured him of Rus- 
sia’s friendship. The ambassador offered 
“all assistance” to the Iranian Govern- 
ment and expressed Russia’s willingness 
to negotiate a new commercial treaty. 

Europe: The two great danger areas 
in Europe are Yugoslavia and Germany. 
\ Soviet attack on Yugoslavia would 
bring in the United Nations and, as in 
lran, would probably precipitate global 
war. An assault by Bulgarian, Rumanian, 
and Hungarian troops would mean less 
risk of a world outbreak. However, the 
Yugoslavs are convinced that their large 
veteran army can still defeat all the 
satellites put together. Western estimates 
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support this view. In fact the Yugoslavs 
have refrained from asking the United 
States for any military aid. Reports of 
troop movements on Yugoslav borders 
have been carefully examined and proved 
to be either false or exaggerations. 

Nonetheless, pessimists sound a warn- 
ing note: Remember how wrong intelli- 
gence agencies were on the North Ko- 
rean preparedness and on the fighting 
ability of Korean satellite troops. 

In Germany, the Bonn government 
has been told that aggression by Russian 
forces would be regarded as an act of 
war by the United States. The Soviets 
are well aware of this, and presumably 
they would hesitate to involve even their 
East German police army in aggression 
against the West. Any assault on West- 
ern positions in Berlin or Vienna or against 
Western Germany or Austria would be 
the signal that the Soviet Union at last 


was ready to begin a general war. 

So far a careful intelligence watch in 
Eastern Europe has revealed no sign of 
serious offensive preparations by either 
the Soviet Army or its satellites. In fact, 
the British only recently obtained new 
and convincing evidence of defensive 
preparations in Eastern Germany. 

There is, of course, the temptation 
inherent in the extreme military weak- 
ness of Western Europe. All the At- 
lantic Pact planning has not remedied 
this weakness. Last week the military 
correspondent of The London Times 
noted: “After a good start ... the record 
of the past nine months has been deeply 
disappointing ... Apart from the pro- 
vision of American arms, this [the At- 
lantic Pact] does not immediately 
strengthen Western defense. It is still 
only a first-class plan, and plans have 
never been scarce.” 
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In Europe nearly any aggression by the Communists means general war 
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‘Hell Country’: Of Mud, Muck, and Human Excrement ... 


Harold Lavine, Newsweek war cor- 
respondent, cables from the First Cav- 
alry Division front in Korea: 


The low, long, rambling building had 
once been a school. But the students and 
teachers had fled long since to swell the 
roaring stream of refugees tumbling 
southward. Now a blackboard at the 
entrance proclaimed in white chalk FLEA 
BITE HALL and COFFEE HOUR 0958 to 
1003. The board was scrawled with 
arrows pointing the way to a mythical 
theater, a mythical snack bar, and a 
mythical FEMALE BILLETS wow! And 
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drinking a cup of hot tea and studying 
a map. Although dressed in Army fa- 
tigues, he looked more like a school- 
master than a general. And like a 
schoolmaster he was lecturing me and 
two other newsmen. 

“This is a crucial sector,” said Maj. 
Gen. Hobart R. Gay, pointing to a spot 
on the map near Yongdong. “This is 
where the Reds are attacking most 
heavily. If only we can keep holding 
out here we'll be all right. Marshal Foch, 
I think, made the statement that in 
every battle there comes a time when 
both commanders believe they have lost. 


That same day we drove up the road 
toward Yongdong only to find that it 
was already mined and that all traffic 
was being detoured. 

Wham, Wham, Wham: We cut into 
a narrow valley and wham, wham, wham: 
It was enemy artillery. We moved up 
past the airstrip where L-5s were taking 
off to circle the hills. In that narrow 
defile sounds bounded from hill to hill. 
Sometimes it was difficult to distinguish 
the sound of the guns from the echoes. 
We ducked at everything. Near us a kid 
who didn’t duck quickly enough was hit. 

Master Sgt. Harry H. Carmack, a 
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This Is a Battle: Newly arrived Pershing medium tank fires ... GI’s cover withdrawal from Yongdong ... 


finally there was an arrow showing where 
to catch a pus For SEouL. But the bus 
wasn't running at the moment. 

In the classrooms which formerly had 
bustled with little brown-faced and 
brown-eyed Korean kids, grim tight- 
lipped U.S. Army officers, in battle 
clothes thick with dust, pored over 
maps, talked in clipped monosyllables 
into phones, or huddled in. conference. 
This was the advanced headquarters of 
the First Cavalry Division which had 
landed only the week before. It was a 
green, understrength division, composed 
mostly of teen-agers. 

Yet with the equally green, equally 
understrength 25th Infantry Division and 
what remained of the South Korean 
Army, it was all that stood between the 
rampaging Reds and victory in what the 
GI's called “hell country” (see cover). 

He Whe Attacks Wins: On a camp 
chair outside the school on July 24 sat a 
tall, balding, bespectacled man. He was 
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That is the time when he who attacks 
wins. I am going to attack.” Could the 
sector be held? “I think so, but I’m not 
sure,” the general replied. 

Parked near the general was a truck 
whose interior had been outfitted as a 
mobile office. On the desk a phone rang 
demandingly. The general walked over, 
listened for a moment, then spoke swiftly: 
“I've got three 3.5s [big bazookas] left. 
I'll send them right up. No, I don’t need 
them. I'm going to mine the road. If the 
bastards get past you, I'll blow them up 
with dynamite.” 

Putting down the phone, the general 
said: “Those 3.5s are wonderful. If we'd 
had them earlier, we'd never have lost 
Taejon. They can handle anything the 
Reds have. They can blow up a house.” 
The general admittéd ruefully that we 
still didn’t have nearly enough of them 
in South Korea, but he added: “At least 
we've got some and more are coming— 
I hope.” 


Texan, was directing operations. “They've 
got their god damn tanks all over these 
god damn hills and are firing in from 
both sides now,” he explained. “We've 
been forced to change our gun positions 
three times in the past hour.” 

Another noncom walked up and told 
Carmack: “Jim, just hightailed it the hell 
outahere.” Carmack asked: “Why didn’t 
you stop him?” The noncom answered: 
“He just whizzed right by.” Carmack 
spat vitriol. “Get the s.o.b.,” the master 
sergeant said. “He’s got all our ammo in 
his truck.” 

It was getting too hot to stay. The 
battery was ordered to withdraw. We 
went to the battalion command post. 
There the battalion commander, a short, 
worried-looking man whose undershirt 
was drenched with sweat, told us: “I 
don’t know if we're dumb or they're 
smart, but we can’t even find their god 
damn guns and tanks. Those guns are 
105s—they’re American guns that the 
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. Where Raw. Troops Become Tough Veterans Overnight 


Reds captured. And I'll be god damned 
if those machine guns aren’t captured 
American .50 calibers. 

“These kids are fighting like hell, but 
they’re green and they act it. Last night 
I had an outpost in that hill over there— 
five kids. They were sure they were 
being surrounded and wanted to with- 
draw. I wouldn't let them. They got 
panicky. Two of them just took off. Last 
night I also lost a lieutenant. A kid got 
nervous and started blasting away with 
a machine gun. He didn’t hit anything 
except the lieutenant. And just to make 
it a perfect day I lost another god damn 


.. crewman from disabled tank ducks a mortar blast . . 


lieutenant who was killed inspecting a 
mine he had laid himself.” 

At the CP I saw General Gay again. 
He wasn't smiling now: he wasn’t genial. 
He sat on the CP steps, staring off into 
the hills moodily slapping his right thigh 
with a swagger stick. 

Falling Back: The road leading from 
the valley by now was a jumble of tanks, 
guns, and jeeps, all trying to get out. 
They attempted to cut each other out 
like hot rods back in the U.S.A. attempt- 
ing to beat the lights. One jeep drove 
into a ditch, completely blocking traffic. 
A gun carrier dragging a 155 roared 
down with kids screaming hysterically: 
“Get the hell outta the way. We've got a 
man here who’s been hurt.” Sprawled 
out was a kid who couldn't have been 
more than 19, He was unconscious, and 
his face and hands were covered with 
blood, but he looked as though he would 
be OK. He had got it high in the chest 
near the right shoulder. 
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That night the Red infantry attacked. 
Like the Russians, the North Koreans 
hurled themselves forward in huge thun- 
dering surges. We killed them as fast as 
they came, but still they kept coming. 
By morning our kids were veterans— 
tough, hardened, old soldiers who moved 
about the battlefield surely and coolly. 
It the situation was impossible, you could 
not blame them or any of the other kids. 
But there were just too many Reds with 
too many guns and too many tanks. 
Our forward units were forced to with- 
draw from Yongdong. 

The story of that fight is the story of 


we ; 


the whole Korean war so far. The Reds 
have everything; we have next to noth- 
ing. In every engagement we have been 
outnumbered roughly 10 to 1. 

Korean Hell: The climate 
rain are extremely hard on the 
cans. The Korean summer is a_ close 
approximation of hell. The country is 
infested with crawling things—bugs, lice, 
and leeches. The mosquitoes are fearful. 
It is dangerous to eat food because the 
Koreans use human excrement to fertilize 
the fields. It is equally dangerous to 
drink the water. 

The country is a jumble of mountains 
and valleys. The valleys are as difficult 
to cross as the mountains, because they 
are checkerboarded with rice paddies. 
The only way the troops can cross the 
paddies safely is to go single file over the 
narrow ridges of earth built to hold in the 
water. Under the best of circumstances 
it is like walking a tightrope. Under fire, 
crouching and running, it is almost im- 


and ter- 
Ameri- 


possible. If you slip, you find yourself 
knee-deep in a muck of water, mud, and 
human excrement. You have to rip off 
your combat boots and proceed bare- 
footed while the leeches fasten them- 
selves on your legs. The railroads our 
troops must use are lice-infested Tooner- 
ville Trolleys. The roads are just dirt, 
rutty, narrow, and littered with wrecks 
of vehicles which leaped off the road 
down the mountainside. 

Miracles of Korea: If the Reds had 
the air power, we would be through. 
They could absolutely wipe out our com- 
munications lines. Thus it is a miracle we 
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are still in Korea. And it’s a miracle for 
which we first of all can thank our air 
power. It not only has kept our own lines 
of communications open, it also has badly 
mauled the enemy’s. 

Another reason we are still in Korea 
is the puzzling inflexibility of the Reds. 
They seem to know only one way to 
fight—by mass assaults. These mass 
attacks work; we cannot stand up under 
them. In some ways, however, they work 
to our advantage. Every time the Reds 
make an advance they must stop for a 
while to regroup, rebuild, and rearm for 
another mass assault. The Red pauses 
give us breathing spells badly needed. 

The primary reason the mass assaults 
keep forcing us back is our lack of troops. 
We don't have enough to protect our 
flanks. There is an old Army saying when 
you hear the firing on both flanks, it is 
time to get out. But in the Korean war 
you don’t hear anything else—and fre- 
quently you hear firing in the rear as well. 
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THE REDS: 


How They Do It 


How was the “People’s Army of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic” 
able for four weeks running to cut through 
whatever the mighty United States could 
throw against it? The answer: The U.S. 
was outmanned, outtrained, outtanked, 
outsupplied, outflanked, and outyelled: 

Outmanned: No fewer than nine 
Red divisions of 9,000 men each were 
thrown into the big push last week. The 
Fourth and Sixth were free-wheeling 
through the Southwest. The Fifth was 
inching along the thin coastal corridor on 
the East. From West to East on the 
mountainous central front, the Third, 
Second, Fifteenth, First, Eighth, and 
Seventh were hurled into the big push. 
Probably several fresh divisions were 
still held in reserve. 

Together with supporting troops and 
constabulary, the Red manpower totaled 
100,000 on D Day, June 25. Red cas- 
ualties of 37,500 since then were more 
than replaced by the drafting-of un- 
trained 15- to 35-year-olds in both North 
and occupied South, bringing the total to 
perhaps 200,000. As in Russia and Red 
China, even women were conscripted. 

Outtrained: The Red backbone con- 
sists of battle-hardened veterans. Two 
Korean divisions fought well with the 
Red Army during the last war. Several 
Korean divisions fought with the Chinese 
Communists. These seasoned Koreans 
provided cadres for the People’s Army. 

Some newer Northern units, however, 
revealed what American GHQ called a 
“startlingly low state of training.” The 
Fifteenth’s personnel was drafted in 
April, given one month of close-order 
drill, given another month of field train- 
ing (including as few as three practice 
shots per man but plenty of Red indoc- 
trination), organized into division form 
around a China-seasoned cadre on June 





26, and thrown into battle the next day. 
The People’s Army actually was 
trained by the Russian Ambassador, Col. 
Gen. Terenty F. Shtikov, and 3,500 So- 
viet “advisers” (against the 500 Ameri- 
cans who trained the South Koreans). 
Even now these advisers are reported by 
prisoners to be serving in Northern com- 
mands down as low as regiments. 
Outtanked: “The Soviet Union is our 
only benefactor,” the Communist-cap- 
tured Seoul radio boasts. Its biggest 
benefaction is the T-34 medium tank. 
This wartime model has broad treads 
which give it excellent maneuverability 
in Korean paddies and on rutty dirt roads. 
It can make 35 miles per hour, totes a 
76-millimeter or an 85-millimeter gun 
plus machine guns, and has such thick, 
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... catching chow on the run and catnapping in a foxhole show war still is a hurry-up-and-wait affair 
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sharply angled armor that the too scarce 
3.5-inch bazooka has been the only effec- 
tive ground weapon against it. Despite 
American claims to have destroyed 204 
and damaged 100 of their original 300 
tanks, the Northerners have at least 100 
T-34s left, which they are using increas- 
ingly cautiously. They apparently do not 
have the postwar improvement on the 
T-34 (the more powerful, rearmored 
T-44 carrying a 100-millimeter gun) or 
the vaunted Joseph Stalin III heavy. 

In fact, name plates of captured equip- 
ment indicate that the North Koreans 
haven’t been given ahy postwar types of 
Russian matériel (except perhaps trucks). 
Their Russian-made artillery is inferior to 
the American in quality and fire control 
and is rarely used except to punch 


’ through a strong line. This failing is made 


up for, however, by a generous supply 
of mortars and light automatic weapons. 
These can deliver the tremendous vol- 
ume of fire, however poorly aimed, that 
Soviet military doctrine prescribes. The 
Russian matériel is supplemented by old 
Japanese and ironically by captured 
American stuff. 

The North Korean air force similarly 
consists of obsolescent wartime models 
such as Yak-3, Yak-7, and Yak-9 fighters 
and [1-2 (Stormovik) and II-10 attack 
planes—all _single-engined, _ propeller- 
driven craft inferior to F-51 Mustangs. 
Probably 80 have been destroyed, Al- 
though an estimated 43 Yaks and 22 
Ilyushins remain, the Americans consider 
the Red air force “pretty well whipped.” 

Outsupplied: The North Korean 
Army lives off the country. In fact, its 
soldiers often are given only one meal’s 
rations before they attack and are or- 
dered to forage for themselves. This 
accounts for the Reds’ ability to keep 
advancing despite what the Far East Air 
Force calls “highly successful interdic- 
tion” of supply arteries. Its T-34 tanks 
can go 200 miles without refueling—often 
on captured gasoline. Its troops, relying 
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YOU CAN TRUST DUAL-TRACTION 


TO PROTECT THE FAMILY 


EVERY MAN’S CAR becomes 
his castle ... when his wife 
and children are in it. It can 
be made like an island 
of safety in today’s traffic 
streams ... fortified against 
sudden hazard by the extra 
blowout protection of The 
General Tire and its ability 
to stop quickly, in every 
emergency. 


Nothing adds so much to 
the confidence of a womat: 
at the wheel, as knowing 
that the brake is responsive 
to her light touch. She can be 
confident of swift and sure 
stopping, rain or shine. 

For modern cars, General 
Dual-Traction completes the 
sensation of safe and effort. 
less car control... startiny, 
running and stopping. 


AFTER ALL, . 
It'S HUMAN MILEAGE THAT COUNTS 


© 1950 THE GENERAL TIRE @ RUBBER CO... AKRON. OHIO 
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, ee Studebaker has been first to score with 
a real advance in truck engineering! 

Studebaker’s thrift-assuring automatic over- 
drive is available at extra cost in the half ton 
and three-quarter ton Studebaker trucks. 

This Studebaker automatic overdrive transmis- 
sion siarts paying its way right away in extra mile- 
age per gallon—and, what's more, it lengthens 
engine life. Engine revolutions are reduced about 


Yo-ton 61/2-foot pick-up—%-ton and 1-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


First trucks with thrifty automatic overdrive! 


tially on all your hauling costs with any of the 
rugged, reliable new Studebaker trucks. 

A Studebaker Econ-o-miser or Power-Plus en- 
gine, exactly right in torque and horsepower, 
comes through with superb, low-cost performance 
for you mile after mile. Get the convincing proof. 
Stop in and see a nearby Studebaker dealer now. 


one-third — without affecting road speed! 
Automatic overdrive or not, you save substan- 





Hefty loads or small, there's a 
Studebaker truck just right for hun- 
dreds of different hauling require- 
ments. Husky, handsome, powerful 
Studebaker trucks in 14 ton, 34 ton, 
1 ton, 1% ton and 2 ton models. 


Low cab floor—cab steps fully en- 
closed! Cab doors open wide—have 
automatic “hold open”’ stops—close 
securely on tight-gripping rotary 
latches. Cab door windows have 
built-in ventilating wings. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


Noted for low-cost operation 
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Two foot-regulated floor ventilators 
let fresh air stream in and circulate 
freely throughout the cab. Wide 
cab seat has a restful Adjusto-Air 
cushion. Big windshield and win- 
dows assure exceptional visibility. 


Father-and-son teams and other 
trustworthy craftsmen build wear- 
resisting ruggedness into all Stude- 
baker trucks. The result is real 
protection against costly repairs. 
© Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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more on small arms than artillery, do not 
need heavy supplies of heavy ammuni- 
tion. What is needed is brought up under 
cover of night, bad weather, and camou- 
flage—on pack animals, in ox carts, in 
Seoul’s requisitioned autos, in A-shaped 
packs on strong Korean backs. 

Outflanked: The basic Red tactics 
are a blend of frontal assault, flank attack, 
and infiltration. The tank-supported in- 
fantry making the bloody frontal assault 
pins down the American troops. The 
flank attacks flow around the undefended 
ends of the undermanned American lines 
until the Americans have to withdraw 
to escape encirclement. 

The infiltrators, disguised in the baggy, 
dirty white garb of Korean peasant ref- 
ugees or even in captured American 
green combat fatigues instead of their 
own filthy mustard-colored uniforms, fil- 
ter through to the American rear. The 
American Army therefore has ordered 
all noncombatants out of battle areas and 
authorized the shooting of anyone wear- 
ing civilian clothing there. 

Outyelled: At the root of Red morale 
is not only Communist fanaticism but 
success. The Reds go into battle yelling 
“Mansei!” (translatable as “May Korea 
live ten thousand years!”). They have a 
will to die in their “human spearhead” at- 
tacks. Moreover, they may be shot by 
their officers if they retreat and are afraid 
of being executed if they surrender. 

That they get paid only 15 won (1 
cent) a month doesn’t reduce their fanat- 
ical belief in Red propaganda -that they 
are resisting a South Korean attack and 
“foreign imperialists.” But such morale 
has its pitfall. “The men probably will 
carry on as long as they keep winning,” 
some prisoners admit, “but when they 
start to lose it will be a different story.” 


THE ALLIES: 


Men for MacArthur 


A truly international authority was or- 
ganizing a truly international army last 
week for the first time in history. The 
United Nations received five hard-and- 
fast offers of fighting men for Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s UN Command: (1) 
a combat team of 4,000 American-equip- 
ped Thais (Siamese), whose use might 
help show that the Korean war was not 
a white-vs.-Asiatic conflict; (2) two Turk- 
ish infantry regiments with supporting 
artillery, totaling 4,500 fierce fighters, 
American-equipped under the Truman 
Doctrine; (3) a self-contained British 
brigade group of about 3,000, perhaps 
from the Red-threatened Hong Kong 
garrison; (4) an entire division (at least 
10,000 men) of MacArthur's “blood 
brothers,” the self-confident Australian 
“diggers”; (5) a 1,200-man artillery regi- 
ment of New Zealand “Kiwis,” nicknamed 
for their nonflying national bird. 
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The Great Results of Korea 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ur hearts and minds have been 
O gripped by the fighting in Korea. 
It is important in every way, of course, 
that we not be thrown into the sea and 
that we go on, with our United Nation 
allies, to impose a settlement which 
will stand as a lesson to aggressors, 
little or big. This settlement should in- 
clude, I believe, the sur- , 
render of the North Korean 
Army and the delivery of 
the political heads of the 
North Korean puppet state 
to the United Nations for 
trial as aggressors. If a few 
puppets are hanged by the 
neck as some of the key 
Nazis were, other aggressors 
may be a little less obedient 
to their Kremlin bosses. 
Whatever happens in Koréa, how- 
ever, the aggression there has wrought 
great changes in the free world. The 
cold fact’ is that a disaster in Korea 
would not sentence us and our civili- 
zation to destruction. The war we can- 
not afford to lose is the one with the 
Soviet Union. The Korean challenge, 
and our response to it, must be judged 
by their effects on the free world’s 
chance of escaping destruction. 


HAT does the plus side of the 

ledger show? The United States 
has been spurred, at last, into a serious 
effort to rearm. Certain other free 
nations have been shocked, at last, 
into the realization that they too must 
rearm. For the first time in history, an 
international organization has squarely 
faced the challenge of lawless aggres- 
sion; 52 nations stand committed to 
uphold law and order. 

The main purpose of the military 
expansion on which we are embarking 
is not the battle in Korea. Reservists, 
some special National Guard units, 
and a few of the new draftees are 
needed for Korea. Some planes and a 
few ships can be demothballed in time 
for use in that campaign. But the new 
$5,000,000,000 airplane-procurement 
program and the new billions for tanks 
and other improved weapons are for 
larger purposes. The Korean matter in 
all probability will have been settled, 
in one way or another, before a single 
tank or plane or new-type gun out of 
these funds has been delivered. The 
central objective of our military ex- 





pansion is, as it should be, to enable us 
and our allies to cope with the military 
might of the Soviet Union. 

Korea has suddenly and vastly im- 
proved the outlook for building the 
defenses of Western Europe. The 
Soviet Union, it is true, could shatter 


this prospect by marching in the near 


future. But we could re- 
spond with very destructive 
atomic blows. The problem 
has been to get Western 
Europe rearmed on_ the 
ground and with defense air 
before the Soviet atomic 
stockpile is big enough to 
neutralize or at least par- 
tially offset the United 
States’ atomic superiority. 

Before Korea. there had 
been much talk and planning but 
only lackadaisical action toward build- 
ing the defenses of Western Europe. 
Now we are offering to put up 
$12,000,000,000 in three years if our 
North Atlantic allies will put up an 
additional $8,000,000,000, on top 
of their present outlays of some 
$4,000,000,000 a year. This offer and 
the general outline of our own military 
expansion are evidence that the Ko- 
rean aggression has not caused us to 
abandon or seriously distort a sound 
strategy. 

As for the broader United Nations 
front, we should not undervalue it be- 
cause some nations have been slow to 
offer troops for Korea or because it in- 
cludes some waverers. What has been 
achieved here already goes beyond 
what anyone should have thought 
possible before the Korean aggression. 


T THIs juncture, therefore, the larger 
A results of the Korean aggression 
clearly work to the advantage of the 
free world. We should be prepared to 
see the Kremlin resort to every device 
to divide the United Nations front, to 
discourage the rearming of Western 
Europe, and to check our own military 
expansion. If the free nations allow 
this to happen and if they do not use 
every day of respite to expand their 
military power, their ultimate penalty 
is only too likely to be annihilation. 

The hour is late. But almost cer- 
tainly it is not yet too late to save 
the free world from destruction and 
irrevocable defeat. 
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Maybe Muddling, but We’re Moving 


America started mobilizing last week— 
not stealthily and smoothly, as dictator- 
ships mobilize, but noisily and stumblingly 
as democracies do these things. Nobody 
could be sure as the week ended just 
how complete the mobilization would be, 
not even President Harry S. Truman; 
but neither could anybody doubt that a 
future Communist outbreak would find 
the United States better prepared than 
it was for Korea. 

In Congress, Republicans and Demo- 
crats shouted at one another. At the 
White House, the President felt called 
upon to warn his Cabinet against con- 
niving against one of its members. There 
was hubbub and commotion and dis- 
agreement in a thousand public forums 
where mobilization plans were discussed. 
Hoarders stocked up on_ temporarily 
scarce commodities. Communists and 
their travelers talked about “peace” and 
deplored the war preparations which 
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their own gods of the Kremlin had 
forced upon America. 

But out of the hubbub came inexorable 
progress in mobilization planning and the 
Washington planners, responding to their 
own readings of public opinion, were 
moving in the direction of a more all-out 
effort than Mr. Truman had asked for. 

The voice the country and Congress 
seemed to be hearing best and attending 
most respectfully was that of Bernard M. 
Baruch, the 79-year-old statesman with- 
out portfolio who helped President Wilson 
organize the home front in the first 
world war. 

Baruch wanted America to accept its 
mobilization medicine in one gulp—to 
submit to control of wages, prices, and 
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profits immediately. While his formula 
was more Spartan than Truman thought 
the country ready for, Congress con- 
sidered giving the President stand-by 
powers to impose these controls at his 
own discretion later. 

There was no real disagreement over 
military mobilization—only over degree 
of industrial and economic mobilization. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Tangled Motives—and Plans 


Congressional lines were almost as fluid 
last week as front lines in Korea. Re- 
publicans and Democrats infiltrated each 
other's positions. Grand strategies were 
discarded almost as soon as they were 
adopted. But who was outgeneraling 
whom remained an open question. 

As soon as President Truman’s design 
for manpower and industrial mobilization 
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DON’T BE FLANKED ON THE HOME FRONT 


reached the Capitol, Sen. Robert A. Taft 
and Speaker Joseph Martin, the Repub- 
lican top commanders, met and decided 
to call it excessive. But at a House 
Republican conference it soon developed 
that other Republicans, rallying to the 
leadership of Rep. Jesse Wolcott, rank- 
ing minority member of the House Bank- 
ing Committee, were determined to call 
it inadequate. 

Democratic leaders meanwhile pro- 
claimed President Truman’s plan to add 
about 600,000 men to the armed serv- 
ices, tighten up credit, and allocate criti- 
cal industrial materials just right—not too 
much, not too little. But many Democrats 
decided to support Bernard M. Baruch’s 
plan for all-out control of the economy. 





Even some high-ranking members of the 
Administration privately favored an 
amendment to the Administration eco- 
nomic control bill to give the President 
stand-by powers to invoke the Baruch 
variety of controls. 

Motives were almost as tangled as 


party lines. Some members of the 
Wolcott gro “ouse reasoned 
that — ive Truman 
briad pe | be blamed 
fe prices went 
throne) ‘or using them if 


ed. Some of Mr. Truman’s 

csed the Baruch brand of 
»wers, even on a stand-by basis, 
for piccisely the same reason. They didn’t 
want the President placed in this kind of 
box. But there were also men in both 
parties who favored or opposed legisla- 
tion going beyond the immediate neces- 
sities out of honest conviction having 
nothing to do with politics. 

The control issue was to be decided 
by Congress this week. But the decision 
would be tentative and subject to review 
if the situation required it later. 

Appearing before the Senate Banking 
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NOT-SO-MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Committee, Baruch said of the Adminis- 
tration control bill: “This ... does not go 
farenough... The situation is sufficiently 
grave to warrant an over-all ceiling across 
the entire economy, over-all prices, 
wages, rents, fees, and so on, with high 
enough taxes to prevent profiteering and 
to pay all defense costs and an all- 
embracing system of priorities ... 

“Before peace is won, we shall have 
to come to this mobilization. It will never 
be easier to do than now.” 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee was so impressed either with 
Baruch’s case or with Wolcott’s argu- 
ments that it came within one vote of 
approving a substitute for the Adminis- 
tration bill calling for all-out, stand-by 
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The doctor advises a patient about 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 





DOCTOR: «Your recent physical exam- 
ination showed that you are in good 
condition, although your blood pressure 
is up. Additional tests and examinations 
I have made indicate that you have 
uncomplicated high blood pressure. This 
means that no underlying diseases or 
infections are causing your condition. 
“Actually, high blood pressure, or 
hypertension, may be slight, moderate, 
or severe. Even when it is severe, many 
people continue to lead active, normal 
lives for many years simply by follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice and by adopting 
healthful living habits.”’ 
PATIENT: “Just what is high blood 
pressure?” 
DOCTOR: “Tt is a condition that results 
when the blood flowing through the 
body’s small vessels meets increased re- 
sistance. This is usually brought about 
by the narrowing of these small vessels. 
This narrowing may occur in response 
to emotional or other factors. 





Knowledge of what causes high blood 
pressure is increasing, thanks to re- 
search supported by the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund and 
others. In fact, there is hope that both 
preventive and curative measures 
may be found as research continues. 
For more information about high 
| blood pressure, write for Metropoli- 


tan’s free booklet, 80D, entitled 
| “Your Heart.” 


“Everybody’s blood pressure varies 
from time to time. However, when these 
blood vessels remain constantly tight- 
ened up, persistent high blood pressure 
results.” 


PATIENT: “How does high blood pres- 
sure cause harm?’’ 


DOCTOR: “Mainly by placing an addi- 
tional strain on the heart and blood 
vessels. This, in turn, causes enlarge- 
ment of the left ventricle of the heart. 
As a result, the efficiency of the heart’s 
chief pumping chamber is lessened. 
Then, too, the arteries wear out sooner 
than they would if the blood pressure 
were normal.,”’ 


PATIENT: “T understand. Now, Doctor, 
what can I do to help myself?” 


DOCTOR: “First, learn to avoid worry 
and mental strain. For example, if there 
are situations which always upset you, 
make a special effort to avoid them. 
Slow down—go through your daily 
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routine without undue fuss or hurry. 
The calmer you become, the more your 
blood vessels tend to relax—and thus 
help to lower your blood pressure. You 
must also get your weight down to what 
is normal for you and keep it there, you 
must get plenty of sleep and rest, and you 
must not neglect having periodic health 
examinations.” 


PATIENT: “What about the new treat- 
ments... special diets and drugs?” 


DOCTOR: “In selected cases, the newer 
forms of treatment are often helpful. 
Some of the newer drugs may be helpful 
in many cases, but owing to the wide 
variation in the causes of high blood 
pressure, these should only be taken 
with the advice of your physician. Va- 
rious diets in which salt, protein, and 
fats are restricted have often benefited 
some patients. But in your case, like 
many others, simple common sense treat- 
ment usually produces good results.” 











Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 80D, 
““Your Heart.”’ 
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Symington’s war-mobilizing agency was more nearly what Baruch wanted than Sawyer’s department 


controls. The substitute was beaten in 
the end by a hair-breadth 10 to 9, 

A lesser issue raised by Baruch was 
whether existing government agencies 
were up to the job of conducting the 
mobilization. The President insisted that 
they were and pushed Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer forward as a key 
man. Baruch wanted a new agency or a 
broader grant of authority to some special 
agency like W. Stuart Symington’s Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, which 
has now become the top civilian mobili- 
zation agency outside the regular depart- 
mental setup. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 
All in a Day’s Work 


The grind of fateful decisions bearing 
down on the President in the five weeks 
since the North Koreans attacked has not 
worn down Harry Truman. A routine 
checkup last week showed him physically 
in the pink—down to a trim 174 pounds, 
his pulse and respiration normal. 

Mentally, too—by testimony of Cabinet 
members who now meet with him twice 
instead of once weekly—the President 
remains crisp under an increased work 
load. A half-hour military briefing in the 
morning by Chief of Staff Gen. Omar 
Bradley, another half hour each after- 
noon reviewing the diplomatic outlook 
with the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Security Council, James Lay, and 
thrice weekly meetings with the council 
itself have been added to the pre-Korea 
schedule. And each evening the brief 
case that Mr. Truman lugs home to 
Blair House is twice as heavy as in the 
days before June 25. But by his own 
order the normal parade of routine call- 
ers—bureau chiefs, congressmen, politi- 
cians—continues. 

At times, the unfailingly bad battle re- 
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ports which Bradley brings to the Cabinet 
briefings provoke his grim comment, but 
he shows no discouragement or irritation. 
Often, it is the President who musters the 
flash of humor or the word of praise to 
encourage a dispirited associate. 

At the first Cabinet meeting last week, 
in the face of a reported growing cool- 
ness between him and Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson and stories that other 
Cabinet members were maneuvering to 
oust Johnson (NEwswEEK, July 31), 
Truman took the offensive. “I have seen 
the reports on my Defense Secretary, as 
you have,” he is reported to have said, 
“and I think we all understand their 
origin; it’s political. But I want you to 
know that Louis Johnson is doing a mag- 
nificent job in this hour of crisis and that 
he has my complete confidence.” It was 
a reassurance; also a warning to 
any intriguers. 

Aides say that one reason for the Pres- 
ident’s steadiness under pressure is his 
facility for shedding his problems before 
hitting the pillow. “The President. never 
worries,” explains a secretary. “A decision 
made, he sees it to its execution, then 
awaits the next one with clear conscience. 
He tells us his sleep is dreamless.” 

The Truman morning begins at 6, 
when, on waking, he dresses immedi- 
ately and reads the morning papers—The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, and 
The New York Times and Herald Trib- 
une. Then he strides his half-hour walk 
at the military clip of 120 paces per 
minute. A twenty-minute swim in the 
White House pool and a fifteen-minute 
rubdown by an Army sergeant put the 
edge on his appetite for breakfast: bacon 
and eggs at 8. 

By 8:30 he is at his desk and starts 
dictating personal correspondence. An 
hour later General Bradley spreads the 
Korean maps on the President’s desk. 

The parade of scheduled callers starts 


—a half dozen in the morning and an 
equal number in the afternoon. Light 
lunch at 1, then the usual hour-long nap. 
The average office day ends at 5:30. He 
returns to Blair House and chats an hour 
with his wife before dinner. Evening 
often finds the work going on. Twice last 
week the Defense service secretaries 
came in for all-evening talks. 

At least once a week there’s a session 
with cronies around the poker table. And 
on week ends, with Margaret down from 
New York, there’s usually an evening of 
music. But whether the evening is work 
or recreation, Harry Truman is abed at 
11:30. Within minutes he’s asleep. 


ESPIONAGE: 


Friends of Harry Gold 


The government moved swiftly last 
week to arrest two new spy suspects in- 
volved in the Klaus Fuchs-Harry Gold 
espionage ring. They were Abraham 
Brothman, 36, a chemical engineer, and 
Miriam Moskowitz, 34, his business asso- 
ciate, indicted before a hastily sum- 
moned Federal grand jury in New York 
on charges of conspiracy. 

That something important was about to 
break was apparent when Gold, con- 
fessed courier of atomic secrets for the 
Russians, was rushed from Philadelphia 
to New York Saturday morning to testify. 
The grand jury, called into secret session 
by United States Attorney Irving H. 
Saypol, sat from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
without a break. At 4 p.m. both Brothman 
and Miss Moskowitz were taken into 
custody at the Ulster Chemical Co. in 
Cliffwood, N. J. 

Simultaneously in Washington, J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal Bur- 
eau of Investigation, charged that 
Brothman and Gold had been part of the 
same spy apparatus, brought together by 
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Semen H. Semenov, an official of Amtorg 
and head of a Soviet atomic spy ring. 

In addition to the conspiracy count, 
Brothman was charged with “attempting 
to impede and obstruct the due admin- 
istration of justice” by inducing Gold to 
give false testimony before a 1947 
grand jury. 

In 1947, Brothman was named as a 
member of a Soviet apparatus by 
Elizabeth Bentley in her first disclosures 
before a grand jury. At that time she said 
she knew Brothman as an agent from 
whom she obtained data which she 
turned over to the late Jacob Golos, chiet 
of her spy ring. Brothman cleared himself 
before the grand jury by saying that he 
gave her only information necessary to 
make a contract with Russia for his con- 
cern, where Gold worked until 1948. 
Gold corroborated his story. 

Brought to New York in separate cars 
Saturday night, the two suspects were 
questioned and fingerprinted in FBI of- 
fices before being imprisoned. For ene- 
mies of the United States within her 
borders, the net was tightening. 


SUPPLIES: 


The Build-up Battle 


The battle that made the headlines 
was the GI fight to stop the Red Koreans. 
An equally crucial battle was going al- 
most unnoticed. Defeat here—in the 
battle of supply—also could mean the 
loss of Korea. 

The Army knew it and had gone to 
work. At the start of the Korean oper- 
ation it took 120 days from the time a 
supply officer in Japan requisitioned an 
item to lay it down in Japan or Korea. 
By last week, the time had been cut to 
30 days for waterborne cargo and as 
little as four for critical items  air- 
expressed. At the San Francisco port of 
embarkation supply tonnages moved 
were eight times greater than in peace- 
time; the Fairfield-Suisun Air Base near 
San Francisco, was moving more than 
twenty times as much stuff. 

The shortage of transport planes meant 
that the supply lifeline, as usual, would 
be the plodding freighters that made 
the San Francisco-Pusan run in about 
two weeks (Victory ships) to more than 
three (Liberty ships). Up to now, 65 
Victories had been taken out of the 
mothball fleet, had their insides scoured, 
and their engines overhauled. 

The supply pipeline works this way: 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's joint Army- 
Navy-Air Force staffs set the priorities. 
Requests are then radioed to the Pen- 
tagon, which fills the orders—fast. For 
example, the Pentagon was asked for 
artillery to replace the 105s and 155s 
lost to the Reds by the South Koreans. 
It received this request June 28. Seven 
days later, the guns were en route. 


August 7, 1950 


If the Pentagon has an item it thinks 
MacArthur should have, it lets him know 
about it. It told him that the 3.5-inch 
bazooka could stop Red tanks. By return 
radio, MacArthur asked top priority for 
the bazookas and they were flown over. 

Last week, as tonnages reached peaks, 
the supply services were swinging into a 
new phase—the battle of the build-up. 
Now, they would not only keep the GI’s 
supplied; they were starting to squirrel 
away a lot more stuff in Korea for the 
coming counteroffensive. Meanwhile, an 
over-all build-up was going on: 
PForty-eight additional fighting ships, 
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including nine carriers, were being de- 
mothballed. The work was going ahead 
fast, but there could be no miracles. To 
unwrap an Essex-type carrier from its 
cocoon takes 60 to 90 days. 

POn the heels of a Munitions Board 
report that the country had stockpiled 
only a little moré than half the strategic 
materials. needed for all-out war, the 
President asked Congress for $600,000,- 
000 to add to critical stockpiles. Added 
to a previous budgetary request for 
$500,000,000, this came to $1,100,000,- 
000 for stockpiling. 

»The White House also asked: (1) a 
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Out of the mothballs: 500 Navy fighters and bombers in Arizona... 
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++ Wartime naval transports “salted away” in San Francisco Bay 
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100,000-ton increase in synthetic-rubber 
production and (2) funds to reactivate 
more than 200 reserve merchant ships. 
>The President ordered government 
agencies to speed delivery of military 
supplies purchased in the United States 
by the Formosa government. 


POLITICS: 


Good News for Harry 


The Fair Deal fared well in the 
Democratic primaries: 
PChallenger Mike Monroney whipped 
incumbent (24 years’ service) Sen. 
Elmer Thomas in Oklahoma’s Democratic 
primary. Having done it the first time 
by almost 15,000—barely missing a ma- 
jority—Monroney upped his lead to over 
26,000 in last week’s runoff. An inde- 
pendent and maverick, Monroney is 
nevertheless more of-a Fair Deal regular 
than Thomas. 
eSidney McMath—a Democratic regular 
und Truman backer—beat off the chal- 
lenger Ben Laney, a former governor 
and a states’ rights contender, and won 
renomination for governor of Arkansas. 
Sen. Russell Long, who looks like his 
tather, the late Huey Long, and talks a 
little like him, won a much bigger victory. 
He polled 68 per cent of the vote for 
the Democratic Senatorial nomination in 
Louisiana, far exceeding his _ silver- 
tongued daddy's best showing and did 
it without making every-man-a-king 
promises. He even carried East Baton 
Rouge parish, which his father had been 
unable to do. In the two years he has 
already served in the Senate, young 
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Primary winners: Monroney (Okla.), McMath (Ark.), Long (La.) 


Long has endeared himself to thought- 
ful veterans as able and earnest, and 
has shown distaste for the dema- 
gogue’s role. 

The Democratic primaries in these 
states are invariably tantamount to 
election. The only result still in doubt 
was the Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary in Oklahoma. There, Johnston 
Murray, son of onetime Gov. “Alfalfa 
Bill” Murray, won the nomination by 
1,009 votes out of 470,000. His opponent, 
William O. Coe, demanded a recount. 


PRICES: 


Up and Up and Up 


The rash of price increases continued 
to spread. For the over-all picture, the 
wholesale commodity price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed a 
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In the face of plenty, a panicky public hoards and sends prices up 
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jump of almost ten points, to 303.1 per 
cent of the 1939 level. 

Cigarette smokers faced a 1-cent boost 
in the price of their favorite brands as 
the makers of Camels, Lucky Strikes, 
Chesterfields, and Philip Morris an- 
nounced that wholesalers would have 
to pay more. Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., jumped retail prices of its appliances 
about 8 per cent. Shoes appeared 
headed for a rise. 

Potential television-set buyers got bad 
news, too. Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
hiked its prices 3 to 16 per cent. The 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories an- 
nounced boosts of about 10 per cent, 
effective Sept. 1, and the Zenith Radio 
Corp. warned of impending advances 
if material costs continued to rise. 

Meanwhile, consumers fanned the in- 
ation flames as they continued on hoard- 
ing and buying sprees. Sugar remained 
the most sought-after item. (In Elkins, 
W. Va., a town of 9,000, one supermarket 
sold 27,000 pounds in three hectic 
hours.) In Boston, steak retailed at $2 a 
pound. Dealers blamed the trend on con- 
sumers, who, they said, wanted the bet- 
ter cuts and were willing to pay the 
price. In New York, milk dealers an- 
nounced boosts which would cost con- 
sumers an extra penny, or 19 cents, for a 
quart of milk from the local grocer. 
Shoppers were swarming into department 
stores in record numbers. 

For businessmen, Charles G. Nichols, 
board chairman of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, had this advice: 
Keep prices down. He pointed to the 
threat of controls which were almost cer- 
tain to be voted if things got out of hand. 


CRIME: 


The Mad Butcher 


Twelve years ago the Mad Butcher of 
Kingsbury Run seemed to have laid 
down his grisly tools and quit his prowl- 
ing grounds amidst Cleveland’s slums. Up 
to that time he had killed an even dozen 
of the faceless, homeless drifters wio 
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float through the skid rows and cheap 
bawdy houses of a big industrial city. 

Invariably this was the pattern: Dis- 
covery of a burlap or newspaper- 
wrapped decapitated (and sometimes 
emasculated) torso, some weeks after 
death, followed by discovery of the head 
and limbs nearby. When the cagey mur- 
derer let up, police had two theories of 
his whereabouts: (1) He had died, or 
(2) he had been committed to an asylum 
for some other offense. 

Coroner Samuel Gerber, who had dis- 
sected the victims to learn how they died, 
painstakingly reconstructed the murder- 

r: “A person of more than average intel- 
ligence. He probably originated from a 
higher stratum of society ... and ... sank 
to the stratum from which his victims 
emanated.” To this, a Cleveland detec- 
tive who had devoted his entire time for 
six years to the case, added: “The mur- 
derer is a sex degenerate ... worked in 
the pathology department of some hos- 
pital, morgue, or some college where he 
had an opportunity to handle a great 
number of bodies . . .” 

Was he alive? Last week, a few miles 
from Kingsbury Run in a littered, weed- 
choked lot in a grimy slum neighborhood, 
under a pile of steel girders, a headless 
torso was found. A few days later the 
head was uncovered. Like the other 
bodies this, too, had been dead several 
weeks; it, too, was nude and emascu- 
lated. 

The only witnesses to the burial were 
two huge stone lions squatting on 
concrete blocks across the dark, drab 
street. They could not tell. Coroner 
Samuel Gerber, a specialist on the Mad 
Butcher, opined: “The work resembles 
exactly that of the torso murderer.” 


TAXES: 


More—But How Much? 


On July 18, when Sen. Joseph 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming called for new 
taxes to help pay the cost of mobilization, 
an important segment of the Administra- 
tion, led by Treasury Secretary John 
Snyder, was opposed. A tax increase in 
an election year was out of the question. 

Then, on Monday, July 24, Sen. Robert 
A. Taft rose in the Senate. Inflation, 
declared the Ohio Republican, must be 
stopped with new taxes, and the taxes 
were needed now—not next January. 
Within two hours, President Truman had 
Snyder checking Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas and Chairman Walter George of 
the Senate Finance Committee. Yes, they 
said in answer to his question, Bob Taft’s 
speech had changed the outlook. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

By Tuesday, Senator George had a 
request for new tax legislation in his 
hands. To be sure, as the President ad- 
mitted, it was an “interim measure.” The 
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bad news was still due after the Novem- 
ber elections. But it was an increase—and 
the Administration had avoided what 
could have developed into a hot political 
issue. The proposed. bite was an esti- 
mated $5,000,000,000 (see box). 

The Administration wanted a return to 
the 1945 wartime personal-income tax 
levels, but with the special features of 
the 1948 tax legislation retained. These— 
increased exemptions and income-split- 
ting provisions—would keep the average 
citizen’s bill below that of six years ago. 
All told, individual taxpayers would be 


, paying $3,000,000,000 of the total 


requested. Corporations—except those 
earning in the neighborhood of $50,000 
annually—would be paying higher rates 
all along the line. 

At the week end, no organized opposi- 
tion had appeared. One Truman request, 
however, would probably not be ap- 
proved. The President wanted the hike 
in corporation taxes to apply to 1950's 
total earnings. Senator George indicated 
the higher rates might apply to the last 
one or two quarters, but not to the entire 


sum 
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year. Individual taxpayers would feel the 
rise on Oct. 1. On that date, the with- 
holding rate would probably be raised 
from an average of 15 per cent to 18 
per cent. 


RACTAL: 


A Stay for Willie 


Three times Willie McGee, a 37-year- 
old Negro and former grocery boy, had 
been convicted of raping a white house- 
wife of Laurel, Miss., in November 1945. 
Twice the verdict was reversed on tech- 
nicalities, but the third time it was af- 
firmed by the State Supreme Court, and 
the United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the case. McGee was 
scheduled to die in the state’s portable 
electric chair a few minutes after mid- 
night, July 27. 

Responding to a series of articles in 
The New York Daily Compass by Mrs. 
Rosalee McGee, the Negro’s wife, the 
Civil Rights Congress, an organization on 
the Attorney General’s subversive list, 
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stepped in to fight for a stay of execution. 
They sent a delegation to Jackson, the 
state capital, to protest. A’ fire-eating 
editorial in The Jackson Daily News, 
playing heavily on the organization’s 
Communist-front label, aroused Missis- 
sippians. Gov. Fielding Wright followed 
with a statement warning that the state 
would not tolerate a mob of “wild-eyed, 
howling Communists,” but he offered to 
see a small delegation. Jackson police 
went on a 24-hour alert. 

Last Tuesday, the day before the 
scheduled execution, Wright held an 
executive clemency hearing in the state 
legislative chambers. A crowd of 200, 
including 50 capped American Legion- 
naires deputized for the occasion, glared 
with contempt at the visitors. 

Led by Aubrey Grossman, organiza- 
tional secretary of the congress, ten dele- 
gates hammered at their theme that the 
South’s system of racial segregation 
“raises an automatic doubt” whether a 
Negro could receive a fair trial in a rape 
case. After two hours, Wright closed 
the hearing. Later, Stephen Fischer, a 
reporter for The Compass, “got slugged 
pretty hard” by twenty assailants in 
Jackson’s railroad station. 

But next day the Civil Rights Congress 
won a last-minute victory. In Washington, 
Supreme Court Justice Harold H. Burton 
granted a dramatic stay of execution 
twelve hours before the Negro was to die. 

In Laurel, where he was awaiting the 
chair, Willie McGee was whisked out 
the back door of jail and rushed to Jack- 
son’s mobproof prison, while an angry 
crowd milled about. Six men invaded the 
hotel room of Grossman and beat him. 
In Richmond, Va., the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People won a more peaceful stay of 
execution for seven young Martinsville, 
Va., Negroes slated to die for rape. 


MANPOWER: 


Men (and Women) Wanted 


Uncle Sam looked over his manpower 
last week. To meet the rising need for 
more weapons and the soldiers to use 
them required another 1,500,000 persons. 
The need could be met, with consider- 
able rearranging. Currently, there are 
61,400,000 people employed and about 
3, 000, 000 jobless. Not all the jobless 
could go straight into arms factories or 
into uniform. Many lacked the technical, 
age, or physical requirements. They 
could, however, replace nr per- 
sons who didn't. 

Meantime, there were more imme- 
diately pressing military requirements: 
>The Army announced that four entire 
National Guard divisions would be or- 
dered to active duty about September 1. 
Previous guard calls involved only “non- 
divisional” units. Plans were also revealed 
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to bring both the First and Second 
Marine Divisions to full strength. 
>Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee announced 
intentions to build up the Air Force 
from its present 48 groups to 69. Ten 
groups will be added during the next 
twelve months with the full increase to 
be effected by the end of 30 months. 
>The Department of Defense prepared 
to hire 236,978 more civilians. 

>The Army called for 100,000 draftees 
in September and October—an increasé 
of 80,000 men over the 20,000 first 
summoned. All the armed services will 
expand: the Army by 240,000; the Navy 
by 203,000; the Air Force by 137,000; 
the Marine Corps by 65,000. 

As the planning proceeded last week 
it was plain that the manpower machin- 
ery was still creaking and groaning. In 
city after city 20 to 30 per cent of the 
inductees called up failed to show. 
Preliminary reports indicated that delin- 
quency was often the result of confusion, 
bumbling, and unfamiliarity with the 
new emergency way of life. Some orig- 
inally cited as possible delinquents turned 
up already in the services; others had 
married and moved; still others were on 
vacation. The official tendency was to 
take it easy at first and give the draftees 
a chance to realize there was a war on. 
Then, if they hung back, their names 
would go to U. S. District Attorneys. 
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THIS GIRL 1S— 


[_] Doing psychic research 
[] Playing blind man’s buff 


[] Guessing when Hiawatha starts 


’ Even standing, she’ll find it hard to tell the exact 


moment when the H1awaTua starts. Velvety take- 
offs are characteristic of these famous Speedliners. 


Is it because of diesel power? Partly—though the 
Olympian HiawaTHA between Chicago and the 
Pacific Northwest is pulled through the mountains 
by electric locomotives. Actually, many factors are 
involved including the skill of the engineer. Impor- 
tant, too, are the seasoned roadbed, heavy rail, 
expert maintenance and advanced car design which 
also contribute to the cushioned, silent ride. 


Why don’t you try the H1awatuas? Find out 
how restful travel on The Milwaukee Road’s steel 
highway can be. H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, 708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Grimness of the Struggle Sinks In 


As the battle for Korea hung in the 
balance, the West made a somber assess- 
ment of the great issues at stake. In 
Washington, capital of the world that 
calls itself free, the errors of the past cast 
long shadows down the flickering tunnel 
of the future. In London, Winston 
Churchill resumed his old role as Cas- 
sandra and once again pointed to the 
years the locusts had eaten. Everywhere 
one realization sank in deep: This was 
a struggle for survival. In addition: while 
the West might win the long run, the 
Soviet world now possessed most of the 
short-range advantages. 

How would the Russians next capitalize 
on this situation? Part of the answer was 
due this week. On July 27 Jacob Malik, 
Soviet representative to the United Na- 
tions, announced he would again take 





Significance 


Whatever Malik’s return to the UN 
meant, whatever the outcome in Korea, 
the issue between two worlds has now 
been joined. The great immediate ques- 
tion is how the Soviets will react to this 
fundamental change in the world yicture. 
Some of the most important factors: 

Mobilization: However much or little 
the Soviets may have anticipated U.S. 
intervention in Korea, they almost cer- 
tainly did not anticipate the extent of 
American mobilization for war. In fact, 
the U.S. surprised itself. Furthermore, 
top priority is still being given to forming 
a powerful European army. Arms ship- 
ments to Europe will therefore be 
stepped up, despite the drain on supplies 
‘ by the Korean war. 

Even more significant, top Washing- 
ton officials have accepted the necessity 
of using German manpower. This will be 
integrated into a European army just as 
quickly and as widely as France can be 
persuaded to accept it. Moscow fears 
only two forces. One is American indus- 
trial power. That is already being mobi- 
lized. The other is a rearmed Germany, 
within or without the structure of a united 
Europe. Will—or can—the Soviet Union 
allow Europe and Germany to rearm? 

Japan: Russia may have intended 
the Korean war as one answer to the 
American plans for a Japanese peace 
treaty. If so, it has boomeranged. Wash- 
ington is convinced of the necessity for 
speeding a “peace arrangement” that will 
return most sovereign powers to the Jap- 
anese Government. The only remaining 
reason for delay is that the Defense De- 
partment has been too preoccupied to 
draw up a bill of particulars on’ what it 
wants in the way of bases in Japan. 
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How Korea Has 


his long-empty green seat at the curving 
table of the Security Council. It was 
Malik’s turn by rotation to preside as pres- 
ident. His action ended the Soviet Un- 
ion’s six-month boycott of UN activities 
because of the refusal to recognize Red 
China. By common consent Malik had it 
within his power to shatter United Nations 
unity over Korea and transform Lake 
Success into a slough of despond. 

Cease Fire? In Washington, Soviet 
diplomats quietly but persistently hinted 
to their British and French colleagues 
that they were ‘mystified by American 
rejection of the Nehru proposals to “lo- 
calize” the Korean war and American 
insistence on fighting. Now Malik could 
ask for a cease-fire order, thereby putting 
the United States in the position of re- 
fusing a solution it had urged in many 





European 


Malik returns to the UN 


Furthermore, Japan, like Germany, will 
be discreetly rearmed so that the Japan- 
ese can help defend their own country. 
Asia: The Korean war and the deep 
Western differences over Formosa dem- 
onstrate that in Asia the Soviets have 
something the U.S. lacks: a consistent 
policy. As an expression of this policy, 
the Korean war has been a great success. 
Asia is treated to the spectacle of an 
Asiatic army defeating the United States 
Army. Whether or not the U.S. wins in 
the end, Western prestige is bound to 
suffer from these initial defeats. Dis- 
patches from Asiatic countries indicate 
that Russian propaganda has scored high: 


Changed 


previous situations. Or he could employ 
his veto power to block UN action if the 
Communists invade Formosa. The British 
viewed Malik’s return with the deepest 
misgivings and feared it portended an 
attempt to split the Commonwealth non- 
aggression front by raising the question 
of Formosa in one way or another. The 
State Department by last week had listed 
21 alternatives open to the Soviets—and 
the list was not complete. 

Meanwhile, in Lancaster House, Lon- 
don, where so many futile conferences 
with the Russians have been held, the 
new Council of North Atlantic Pact 
Deputies met in a gloomy session—a ses- 
sion likely to be semipermanent from now 
on. The deputies were beginning a des- 
perate race against time to build a Euro- 
pean defense that could prevent the 
Continent from becoming a super-Korea. 
Paris hinted the Ruhr might be allowed 
to make arms again; a Ruhr industrialist 


_ replied that dismantling had destroyed 


its arms-making capacity. 


the World Picture 


The Korean war is generally viewed as a 
struggle of the Korean people against 
Western imperialism. In China, in parti- 
cular, the powerful impact of powerful 
propaganda has been enhanced. 

Korea: The political problemsinvolved 
in the Korean war are suddenly beginning 
to raise their nasty little heads. Suppose 
the Americans are able to reconquer Ko- 
rea. What will they find? A shambles of a 
country. Resentment against being used 
as a battlefield, which will probably be 
most strongly directed at the Americans 
as outsiders. Further resentment because 
of bombing raids that always kill women 
and children, as well as demolish stra- 
tegic targets. A political situation in which 
the Communists have divided the land, 
killed most of their opponents, and at 
least begun the indoctrination of the mass 
of the population. 

Air Power: The Korean war has 
caused a revaluation of air power and its 
claims of what it can do. It is not that 
the Air Force has not done a superb job 
in Korea. By this time the Army would 
have been driven into the sea, except for 
the feats of the planes. But the Air Force 
originally gave the impression it could 
absolutely stop all supplies from reaching 
the North Korean Army. This mistaken 
estimate may have played some part in 
the decision for putting in the ground 
troops. The lesson seems to be that air 
power cannot play as predominant a role 
on the battlefield—especially an Asiatic 
battlefield—as Western planning has en- 
visaged. This puts the defense of Europe 
into an entirely new perspective. And it 
raises the question of whether Air Force 
estimates of what atomic war will ac- 
complish should not also be reviewed. 
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The Brewers uncovered a 


new wrinkle in an old, old science 


HE ancient amber brew, you might call it. 

Brewing was a familiar art at least 5500 years 
ago by archeological record, and probably for 
many centuries before that. ‘ 

In such a dynasty, the brewers naturally have 
run the gamut of materials for their equipment. 
Starting with the sun-baked clay of the ancients, 
ranging through wood and various metals, today 
the emphasis is increasingly on stainless steel in 
the never-ending search for higher quality and 
purity, finer taste and flavor, and lower overall 
costs. The bright, shining face of Allegheny Metal 
is to be found in equipment from one end of a 
modern brewery to the other, in the barrels on 
the trucks and in the bar equipment of the 
tap-rooms. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 


The reason why is easy. No other available 
metal is at once as strong and as resistant to 
corrosion, heat and wear as stainless steel. 
Allegheny Metal lasts longer, looks better, is 
cheapest in the long run. @ Call us—let us help 
make these advantages pay off for you. 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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BRITAIN: 


Defense Stirrings 


About 3:30 p.m. the old gentleman, 
sitting on the middle of the opposition 
front bench in the House of Commons, 
took off his glasses. At one point, as the 
usual Thursday exchange between 
Anthony Eden speaking for the Tories, 
and Herbert Morrison, Labor’s strategist, 
over “the business of the House” seemed 
about to ead, he half rose from his seat, 
only to subside in a position of alertness. 
Finally, at 3:45 p.m., his chance came. 

I Spy Strangers: Now Winston 
Churchi:l stood up. “Mister Speaker . . 
he began. Then, a cherubic smile on his 
pink and white face, he peered all around 
the high crowded galleries. “ ... I spy 
strangers,” he said. 

Thus, in an attempt to force a secret 
debate on an international situation which 
poses, in his view, dangers as great as 
ten years ago in the Battle of Britain, 
Churchill resorted to an ancient Parlia- 
mentary formula. Instantly the House, 
overflowing with nearly 600 members, 
divided on the proposal “that strangers 
[everyone but members] do withdraw.” 
Churchill lost—by one vote—and the de- 
bate became public. 

The day before, Defense Minister 
Emanuel Shinwell, for once abandoning 
his usual preoccupation with the class 
struggle, had shocked the House with a 
carefully prepared intelligence report on 
Russian armed strength: “an army of 





Bicycle Girls: A fashion show at the fashionable 
Deauville Yacht Club uses bicycle props as an 
excuse for showing these Paris creations. Left to 


some 175 active divisions, of which one- 
third are mechanized, and tank divisions 
comprising about 25,000 tanks.” Russia 
has 2,800,000 men under arms, “and 
could double this number on mobiliza- 
tion,” said Shinwell; 19,000 military 
planes, including jet bombers and 
fighters; and “considerable naval forces, 
including strong submarine fleets.” 

Then he announced expenditure of an 
additional $280,000,000 on defense, 
mainly for jet fighters, Britain’s heavy, 
new Centurion tanks, and anti-tank and 
anti-aircraft weapons. 

For the most part Churchill's 46-minute 
speech was a series of searching questions 
on the comparative state of Western 
Union and Soviet strength—questions 
which, in fact, amounted to indictments: 
m“Are the odds in ground troops on the 
Western front 8 or 9 to | against us, 
or are they 4, 5, or 6, or 7 to 1?” 
>“Would 4,000 or 5,000 tanks in organ- 
ized formations be an excessive estimate 
... Of the number of Soviet tanks now 
assembled on or near the Western front?” 
“We have followed the principle that 
the only Germans who may be rearmed 
are the Communist Germans ... who 
have been formed by the Soviets into a 
highly effective police army ... number- 
ing 45,000 or 50,000 men ... How can 
there be any foundation for a helpful 
German policy under such conditions?” 
“Reliable reference books estimate the 
present Russian U-boat fleet at 360 ... 
of which between 100 and 200 are ocean- 
going and capable of high speeds... . 
What is the truth?” 


The mood of gravity which had settled 
upon Parliament spread in turn to the 
people of England. It could be seen in 
the long quiet queues which stretched 
from St. Stephen’s entrance to the Com- 
mons all the way to the approaches of 
the Westminster Bridge. It could be 
sensed behind every shop counter. On 
July 30 in a national broadcast Attlee 
warned Britons they must make “sacri- 
fices” for defense because “the fire that 
has been started in Korea may burn 
down your house.” 


Significance-- 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEk’s London bureau, cabled: Britain’s 
newest $280,000,000 defense contribu- 
tion may look like peanuts to Americans 
as compared with President Truman’s 
$10,500,000,000. But nevertheless, as the 
London Economist points out, the per- 
centage of the British national income 
devoted to defense is certainly going to 
rise to more than 9 per cent as compared 
with America’s 10 per cent. 

Important neutral observers now insist 
that the only way the British war effort 
can be substantially raised is by cutting 
the heart out of her capital-investment 
program ($6,160,000,000 this year) and 
by slicing heavily into the social services. 
These would be the most unpopular de- 
cisions to take short of total war. Only 
last week War Secretary John Strachey 
(who luckily does not necessarily speak 
the government’s mind) hinted broadly 
that this time defense money should be 
raised by a capital levy instead of com- 
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right: a sleeveless top by Jacques Griffe, a two- 
piece sun suit with short tie-on skirt, and a 
billowing wrap-around skirt with a floppy Gres hat. 
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Acme Photos 


Red rally in Berlin: Slogans draw a parallel between Korea and Germany as Communist naval police parade 


ing out of the pockets of “the people.” 

Undoubtedly, however, much has been 
wasted in the last five years of ineffective 
defense, and this was Churchill’s target 
when he accused the government of “a 
fearful accountability.” Of all the ques- 
tions he asked, Shinwell replied to only 
one—he assured the opposition leader 
that the government did possess one 
armored division in the West. He ignored 
all the others, including one especially 
pointed one about the degree of protec- 
tion (or lack of it) which Britain has 
given to what Churchill called “the Amer- 
ican atomic force” in East Anglia. It is no 
secret that the question of radar anti- 
aircraft and fighter defense has for two 
years been the greatest preoccupation of 
the American Third Air Division, which is 
now bringing its own fighters to England. 


Sabotage at Portsmouth 


A -mushroom-shaped cloud of smoke 
billowed over Portsmouth Harbor. Red 
and green rockets burst in the night sky 
over the English Channel port. Then 
nine 50-foot ammunition barges blew up 
with a roar, raining live shells for 3 miles 
around. The blast tore off the end of a 
quarter-mile pier, burned out a water- 
front warehouse, and littered downtown 
Portsmouth with broken glass. 

That was on July 14. The barges were 
working overtime to load the Royal Navy 
supply ship Fort Rosalie with depth 
charges for the blockade of Korea. 

Last week Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee told the House of Commons: 
“Sabotage.” Admiralty experts said one 
of the depth charges had been “doc- 
tored” with a time bomb. Presumably it 
had been meant to catch the Fort Ro- 
salie at sea, and few doubted that it was 
the work of Communists. But while an 
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official investigation continued, Attlee 
could say only: “There is no information 
yet to show by whom or indeed where 
the action was perpetrated.” 


Reproach for Sharman 


“Among the people who wait on her, 
Sharman Douglas is not as popular as 
she could be. There is a certain airy 
impatience about the girl that should be 


checked :.. Sharman should take lessons 
from her father ... since her only claim 
to fame is her father’s success ... Sharman 


should copy the pleasant manner that 
helped him reach the top.” 

Thus commented the London Sunday 
Pictorial last week. The British tabloid 
was not alone in criticism of Ambassador 
Lewis W. Douglas’s pert. blond daughter. 
Queen Mary, who keeps a strict eye on 
the royal family, has long held that Miss 
Douglas is responsible for many of grand- 
daughter Margaret’s social excesses 
(dancing the cancan at the ambassador’s 
private residence, giddy night-club par- 
ties, and driving up and down London 
streets in a young man’s sports car). She 
has many times demanded that the 
princess see less of Sharman. Gossips are 
now wagging that maybe the Dowager 
Queen's wish will be fulfilled. 


GERMANY: 
The Little Lenin 


A shifty-eyed fanatic who trims his 
beard to look like Lenin, speaks German 
with a heavy Russian accent, and lies 
unabashedly about himself, Walter 
Ulbricht began his revolutionary career 
at 15 when he joined a Socialist youth 
organization in 1908. When Hitler came 
to power he fled hastily, first to Austria, 


and later to Moscow. In 1945 he returned 
to Berlin as a lieutenant colonel of the 
Red Army. As Deputy Premier of the 
East German “Democratic Republic” he 
was the power behind the throne. 

Last week at their third annual con- 
gress in Berlin the German Reds elected 
Ulbricht secretary general—and absolute 
boss—of the Socialist Unity (Communist) 
Party. The Reds also paraded officers 
and men of their new Soviet-sponsored 
East German navy at a “peace” rally 
featuring such ominous slogans as “Korea 
warns: Don’t permit American imper- 
ialists to make a dead zone out of 
Western Germany.” 


Exercise Nordic 


Shocks of newly cut grain stand across 
the fields of Lower Saxony in ordered 
ranks, like tents of the army Germany 
does not have. Through those crop lands 
and over hundreds of sandy, scrubby 
acres on Luneburg Heath, just west of 
the Soviet-zone border, part of the army 
Germany does have—Allied occupation 
, troops—last week provided a realistic foot- 
note to diplomats’ efforts to construct a 
combined Western defense. Charles H. 
Brown, chief of Newswerex’s German 
bureau, sends this account of “Exercise 
Nordic” and the lessons it taught: 

Exercise Nordic was so named because 
the participants, in addition to the tough 
British Seventh Armored Division—the 
“desert rats” of Libyan fame—were a 
brigade of Norwegians and a Danish 
infantry battalion. The Scandinavians oc- 
cupy the Land (state) of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, just below the Danish border in 
the British zone. “Fit and keen,” said the 
British of the Norwegian and Danish 
youngsters. The British had somewhat 
less admiration for the Scandinavians’ 
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logistics and staff work, and all agreed 
that the maneuvers showed the need of 
a longer term of service for draftees, who 
cannot be fully trained in a year or 
eighteen months. But the four days on 
Luneburg Heath did prove that multi- 
national forces can work together. 

Language Barrier: Occasionally the 
language barrier proved troublesome, 
particularly in the handling of coded mes- 
sages, and in battlefield conferences of 
umpires from the opposing sides. But a 
considerable number of Scandinavians 
know English. In fact, the Norwegian 
Army Commander in Germany, Maj. Gen. 
Arne D. Dahl, attended the United States 
Army’s Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth. 

On the technical side, since the British 
had reconstituted, reequipped, and _ re- 
trained the Norwegian and Danish Ar- 
mies following the German occupation, 
standardization of equipment and tactics 
had automatically occurred. 

Exercise Nordic never pretended to 
be more than a relatively small-scale 
operation, but the unhappy fact was that 
it involved a very substantial portion of 
the total allied striking power available 
in Europe. The nearby Soviet zone was 
considered neutral and dubbed by some 
waggish staff planner with the code name 
“Fantasia.” Attacking “Blue Land” forces, 
advancing north in the direction of Ham- 
burg with two regiments of Britain’s new 
heavy Centurion tanks and a battalion 
each of British and Danish infantry, 
opened the exercise with a long night 
march while swooshing jet Vampires tried 
to find and attack the column. The de- 





fending “Red Land” force executed a 
series of planned withdrawals, sometimes 
standing for delaying action and some- 
times to the umpires’ dismay withdraw- 
ing completely out of contact with the 
enemy. 

Thus, the total picture of maneuver 
looked pathetically familiar: The out- 
gunned defenders with insufficient anti- 
tank support being steadily pushed 
back, outflanked, cut off, or cut up by 
an aggressive enemy with fast, heavy 
armor. That is the way it was planned 
by the control staff but, in the face of the 
Soviet armor across the zonal border, this 
touch of realism was discomforting. 

I asked General Dahl what he needed 
most. “Thinking of Korea, are you?” he 
replied. “Heavy anti-tank weapons.” 


The British Dud It 


The Russian sentry cowered behind 
the Soviet war memorial on the edge of 
the British sector of Berlin. Some 150 
yards away lay a 1,000-pound bomb 
with a damaged fuse that might set it 
off at any moment. German workmen 
dug up the wartime dud last week in the 
ruined lawns of the Tiergarten. A Royal 
Air Force squad fastened a steel cable 
to the bomb and dragged it 200 yards 
farther off. Then they covered it with 
sandbags and straw and blew it up. The 
explosion was heard for miles, but the 
shaky sandstone base under the 12-foot 
statue of a conquering Red infantryman 
held firm. The sentry came out of hiding. 
And the Russians, who had refused to 
help, thanked the British. 


European 
Minus the Glamour: Rita Hayworth without her make-up and her 
husbend, Aly Khan, without a haircut, welcome friends aboard 
their boat, Zaga, at Capri, the Mediterranean island of romance. 


Newsweek 
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BELGIUM: 


Rioting Over Leopold 


Mobs tore up the paving of Brussels 
streets last week. They hurled the cob- 
blestone blocks as police charged with 
sabers and clubbed them with rifle butts. 
They smashed department-store > win- 
dows and overturned trolley cars. 

Liége was virtually under siege after 
panicky police opened fire killing three 
Socialist demonstrators. 

When the government banned all 
gatherings of more than five persons, 
Socialist trade unions called a mass march 
from all over the country to Brussels for 
this week. Two battalions of the Belgian 
Army were recalled from occupation 
duty in Germany to help put down what 
was rapidly becoming open insurrection. 
_ The issue was the return of King 
Leopold, whom the Social Christian 
(Catholic) government had recalled from 
postwar: exile over the opposition of 
nearly half the country. While Socialist 
leaders dawdled in sullen indecision, 
local unions went into action in Wallonia, 
the southern, French-speaking, industri- 
alized center of anti-Leopold feeling. 
First a series of bombs tied up railways. 
Then strikes started in Liége, Charleroi, 
and Mons. Maintenance crews left mines 
to be flooded and blast-furnace fires to 
go out. Even Ghent, in Leopold’s strong- 
hold of Flanders, was hit. 

Te the Seaffold: Outside Brussels, 
3,000 Socialists led by former Premier 
Paul-Henri Spaak marched on the Cha- 
teau de Laeken where Leopold stayed 
behind a screen of air-force guards and 
gendarmes. Between shouts of “Abdi- 
cation” and “Leopold to the scaffold” 
they blew ear-splitting blasts on plastic 
police whistles, the Belgian equivalent 
of the Bronx cheer. As mounted police 
dispersed the demonstrators, a cavalcade 
of 80 cars and buses arrived from Ghent 
with bouquets for the King. The Social- 
ists pelted the cars with stones, injuring 
60. One car was overturned and burned 
out, and one young Socialist was run 
over trying to stop a bus. 

“If something is not done, it will be 
civil war tomorrow,” Max Buset, the 
square-jawed Socialist chairman, warned 
this Sunday. Jean Duvieusart, the plod- 
ding Premier, whose fanatically pro- 
Leopold advisers had promised him such 
trouble would not happen, spent Sunday 
night shuttling between a hastily called 
Cabinet meeting and consultations with 
the King at Laeken. 

This Tuesday as 80,000 Socialists 
marched upon Brussels in spite of army 
road blocks, Leopold offered a “deferred 
abdication” that in effect set up a regency 
with his 19-year-old son, Prince Bau- 
douin, as “lieutenant general.” Thus only 
nine days after he reclaimed his throne, 
he agreed to step down to avoid civil war. 
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Callahan County Hospital, Baird, Tex. 


By the cost yardstick of ownership 


Concrete masonry house, Toledo, Ohio. 


University of Maryland farm, College Park, Md. 
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CONCRETE is low-annual-cost construction 


Whether you own a home, farm building or a factory 


—or, as a taxpayer, part of a highway, public build-. 


ing or school—you face two costs of ownership. First 
is original cost; second is maintenance cost. Add the 
original cost to the maintenance cost and divide by 
the years of service rendered. The result is annual cost 
—the cost that really counts. 


In any type of structure or improvement conerete 
delivers low-annual-cost service. Its original cost is 
moderate, it lasts longer and costs less to maintain. It 
means money in your pocket when you choose dur- 
able, firesafe, low-annual-cost concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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™, SERVICE 


990 1950 


FOUNDER 


OF x AKRON, OHIO, on August third, 
nineteen hundred, my father founded The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. This 
year we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of that historic event. 


In those fifty years, our Company has 
grown from a small, abandoned foundry 
building with a working force of twelve 
men to a world-wide organization of more 
than seventy thousand people whose high- 
quality products are known and respected 
everywhere. 


From the Firestone organization have 
come many developments that have made 
transportation history. These include the 
first mechanically-fastened straight-side 
tire which was the forerunner of the type 
now in universal use; the first commercial 
demountable rim which has now become 
the demountable wheel; the first angular 
rubber non-skid tread which is now a 
safety feature of all pneumatic tires; the 


first practical pneumatic tractor tire which | 


led to putting the farm on rubber; and the 
first balloon tire which has now been de- 
veloped into the present day super-balloon. 


Our Company was the first to use racing 
tire construction principles in regular pro- 
duction tires; the first to manufacture 
synthetic rubber tires for airplanes and 
passenger cars; and the first to establish 
one-stop service stations where car owners 
could get in one place all of the products 


The First 


and services needed to keep their cars in 
safe driving condition. 


In 1918, father pioneered the “Ship-by- 
Truck” movement which gave impetus to 
the development of the trucking industry, 
He was a leader in the “Good Roads” 
movement which led to the construction 
of our nation-wide system of highways. 


He waged successful battles against tire 
and rim monopolies in the United States, 
And, under the banner, ‘‘Americans 
Should Produce Their Own Rubber,” he 
fought against the international cartels 
which attempted to control the output, 
distribution and price of rubber. As a 
result, the Firestone Rubber Plantations 
were established in the West African 
Republic of Liberia, and during the war 
these plantations were one of the few } 
sources of natural rubber available to the 
allied nations. 


These are but a few of the many impor. 
tant contributions which the Firestone 
organization has made to the progress of 
transportation and of civilization during 
its fifty years of service. This remarkable } 
record of achievement was made possible | 
by those millions of customers both past 
and present whose loyalty and friendship 
we value so highly; by our thousands of 
dealers whose service to car owners has 
been and is so effective and efficient; and 
by the men and women of Firestone whose 
ability and skill have contributed so vitally J 
to our continuing progress down through | 
the years. 
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This record of accomplishment is sub- 
stantial testimony to the superiority of the 
American system of competitive free enter- 
prise which has given our people the 
highest standard of living in the world. 
Under no other system do so many benefits 
accrue to so many people: to the stock- 
holders who provide the facilities, to the 
men and women who make and distribute 
the products, and to the millions of con- 
sumers who buy and use those products. 


We believe that the next fifty years will 
bring forth even greater achievements. For 
example, in synthetic rubber, different 
formulas are constantly being created to 
meet specific needs. Technically speaking, 
synthetic rubber is a plastic and anyone 
acquainted with the plastic industry ceases 
to be amazed at the new uses developed 
and predicted for this material. The future 
uses of synthetic rubber and other plastics 
appear to be limitless. 


New applications of rubber to insulate 
machinery and equipment from vibration 
and to absorb shocks indicate the prospect 
of a much enlarged market in this field. 
The next fifty years may bring rubber 
roads that will be more durable and less 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 








costly to maintain. And, in the future; 
foamed rubber may replace the coil spring 
in automobile seats, furniture and mat- 
tresses. Many manufacturers already are 
changing over to foamed rubber cushion- 
ing materials as fast as we are able to 
increase our output of this product. 


Present-day tire manufacturing equip- 
ment is highly efficient, yet we constantly 
are working on new and improved designs, 
always seeking to make our machines still 
more economical, simpler to operate, safer 
and more accurate. A major project of 
interest to us is the conversion to new and 
revolutionary sources of power. Present 
methods of generating power may give 
way to atomic energy. Electronic vulcani- 
zation shows great promise. Indeed, fifty 
years from now, a tire manufacturing 
plant may bear little resemblance to the 
modern tire plant of today. 


This year, as we celebrate the completion 
of half a century of service, we of the 
Firestone organization are looking ahead, 
planning ahead and working ahead so that 
we shall continue to uphold our tradition 
of always giving to those who rely on us 
the “Best Today, Still Better Tomorrow.” 
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GUATEMALA: 


The Silent Treatment 


Manuel Cobos Batres has fought 
against strong-arm government in Guate- 
mala for most of his 76 years. In the 
past he organized one-minute-of-silence 
campaigns against several dictators, in- 
cluding Ubico. Currently, the tough old 
political independent is opposing Presi- 
dent Juan José Arévalo, the “spiritual 
socialist,” whose term ends next March. 
In the midst of the bitter Presidential 
election campaign,* Cobos Batres organ- 
ized a series of silent demonstrations to 
demand Arévalo resign immediately. 

At 6 p.m. on July 19 rightist supporters 
of Cobos Batres met in downtown Guate- 
mala City silently to raise their hands in 
opposition to Arévalo for one minute, The 
first night a few Arévalo sympathizers 
came to heckle. But the second night, 
joined by scores of Indians and Com- 
munist workers, they formed in front of 
the palace to meet the Cobos Batres 
crowd, and gang warfare broke out. Both 
sides used heavy sticks, banana stalks, 
rocks, knives, and guns. Before police 
succeeded in breaking up the battle with 





International 


Arévalo’s army brings peace 


fire hoses and tear gas, at least three 
persons, including a young medical 
student, were killed. 

Angry university students demanded 
the resignation of the Interior Minister 
and others responsible for public order 
and called a general strike. Professional 
men, merchants, and businessmen, faced 
with a possible public boycott, joined 
them. By 8 a.m. on July 24 most offices 
and stores were closed up tight. 





*Before the end of the year Guatemalans will 
elect a successor to Arévalo, who cannot legally 
be reelected for twelve years. 
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As workers and Indians from the high- 
lands began pouring into the capital to 
support the President, Arévalo withdrew 
all constitutional guarantees for 30 days 
and ordered a curfew. The Economy 
Minister directed all stores and factories 
to open immediately or lose their licenses 
and patents and be subject to heavy 
fines. Government employes took over 
some stores and factories. 

On July 24 the Interior Minister 
resigned as the students demanded, but 
they continued the strike because the 
slayers were still unknown. Police guns 
scattered Cobos Batres’s seventh silent 
demonstration. Arévalo authorized Maj. 
Carlos Paz Tejado, chief of the armed 
forces, to control the entire country. 

The next day Paz Tejado met with 
representatives of the merchants and 
students and settled the strike. The gov- 
ernment agreed to withdraw its fines on 
businessmen, disarm all civilians, and re- 
lease those arrested during the strike. 
The students reserved the right to resume 
their strike if the government failed to 
keep its promises. Then they returned 
to their classrooms, business establish- 
ments opened their doors, and Guate- 
mala, under a state of siege, was silent. 
>The Communist support given to Presi- 
dent Arévalo in this disturbance, as in 
others, was obvious. Assistant Secretary 
of State Edward G. Miller Jr., just back 
from a tour of Central America, reported 
on July 28 that he had asked Arévalo 
about the Communists in his government 
and their violent anti-American line in 
state-controlled newspapers and radio. 
Arévalo replied that he knowingly toler- 
ated Reds in his government because he 
wanted to be the first Guatemalan Presi- 
dent to serve out his term in a completely 
constitutional way. But if the United 
States were involved in a war, Guatema- 
la would be on the American side, and its 
Communists would be suppressed. 


BOLIVIA: 
The Corridor Question 


The 70-year-old question of una salida 
al mar (an outlet to the sea) comes up 
almost annually in Bolivian domestic pol- 
itics and foreign relations. Ever. since 
Chile won Bolivia’s port and most of the 
province of Antofagasta in the War of 
the Pacific no politico in the landlocked 
republic can resist the subject. 

This year Bolivia’s “undying aim” has 
a Chilean partisan. When President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla visited Wash- 
ington last April, he casually discussed 
with President Truman the possibility 


of ceding to Bolivia a 5-kilometer (6.2- . 


mile) corridor on the Peruvian-Chilean 
border. (see map). Last month the 
Chilean Foreign Minister said his govern- 
ment was ready to “enter into conversa- 
tions with Bolivia regarding the problem.” 


He talked privately with both the Boli- 
vian and Peruvian Ambassadors. 
According to the Chilean magazine, 
Ercilla, GonzAlez’s scheme is an ambitious 
one. In exchange for some 675 square 
miles of their territory, Chile and Peru 
could harness Bolivian lakes to irrigate 
their coastal deserts. A great hydroelec- 
tric plant would be built, probably 


L. Titicaca 


syla Paz 


BOLIVIA 





Newsweek-Bensi 


Passageway to the Pacific? 


financed by United States capital, to 
furnish power to all three countries. 
Before anf definite announcement of 
formal conferences was forthcoming, 
Chilean citizens protested _ strongly. 
Waving red, white, and blue Chilean 
flags, residents of Arica demonstrated 
their opposition to the scheme in front 
of the Bolivian consulate. In Santiago, 
Liberal senators cried that the corridor 
would kill the ports of Arica and Antofa- 
gasta, which now handle Bolivian trade. 
They bitterly complained that Gonzalez 
had not yet consulted Congress on the 
matter. Last week the president of the 
senate foreign-relations committee pooh- 
poohed the whole idea: “I consider it 
absurd to give Bolivia a corridor since 
they would gain nothing from owning 7 
kilometers of Chilean territory between 
rugged hills leading to inhospitable rocks.” 


BRAZIL: 


Ceiling Zero 


On July 28 a Panair do Brasil plane 
left Rio de Janeiro on a flight to Porto 
Alegre (Happy Harbor), 700 miles to 
the southwest. The ceiling was zero when 
the Constellation arrived, so the pilot 
radioed he would circle the field until 
he got landing instructions. Apparently 
he could not hear the control towers 
directions. One hour later, the plane 
crashed on a nearby hill. All aboard, 
including 49 Brazilians and Ralph Motley 
of Richmond, Ind., head of the Atlantic 
Refining Co. in Brazil, were killed in the 
country’s worst air disaster. 
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Only this man can show you 
the GRAPHIC INSURANCE AUDIT 


ger anranpe all over the country have 

agreed—after seeing the Grapuic In- 
SURANCE Aupir—that for the first time they 
gained a complete picture of their insurance 
needs . . . could put their finger on overlap- 
ping coverages, and on gaps in their pro- 
grams of insurance protection. 


Only Tais Man— your nearby U.S.F.&G. 





Agent—can show you the Grapuic INsprR- 
ANCE Aupir. Call today and arrange for him 
to bring you a copy which can be patterned 
to your own insurance situation, personal, 
business or both. 


There is no obligation. Why not call him now? 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the name and 
address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 





Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


h to Insurance 











Next Question? Introduced at the Na- 
tional Press Club to DertTiev GraFr 
VON DER SCHULENBURG, Germany’s first 
postwar news correspondent in Washing- 
ton, the Tass bureau chief, Miknam 
FEpDEROV, proposed a drink. Schulenburg 
talked familiarly of the Russian country- 
side, naming a long list of towns Federov 
had never heard of. “You have traveled 
in my country?” inquired the Russian. 
Schulenburg fingered the bayonet scar 
on his cheek. “Four years with the Ger- 
man Army,” he replied, “then another 
four being bounced from one to another 
of your gottverdammt prison camps.” 


Mouse Hunting: Forty minutes late for 
an appointment in his suite at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New York, Gov. THomas E. 
Dewey apologized for his tardiness; he 
had been apartment hunting. “I need an 
apartment for next January,” Dewey told 
newsmen, adding that he had “several 
likely prospects” and would probably 
take one in a cooperative building. 


Financial Headache: “] may have to 
print my own money soon unless the 
amount of my alimony is reduced,” Errou 
FLYNN told attorneys at a deposition 
hearing for “more propitious financial 
arrangements” with his first wife, Lit 
Damira. Not only does he pay the former 
film star $18,000 a year, plus $5,200 
annually for their son SEAN, 9, Flynn 
complained, but he contributed $6,000 
yearly to the support of his two children 
by his second wife, Nora EnpincTon 
HayYMeEs, and gives his parents $4,800 a 
year. Flynn, who hopes soon to marry 
Princess IRENE Guica, said: “The whole 
tab is pretty stiff.” 


Flynn’s fortunes: Errol (with attorney Jerry Giesler) wanted an adjustment 
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IN PASSING 


Acme 


A baby elephant travels in style 


Taxi: Jupy, a fourteen-month-old ele- 
phant just off the ship from Siam, hailed 
a cgb at the San Francisco docks for a 
ride to the Fleishhacker Zoo, where she'll 
stay a short time before going on tour. It’s 
quite all right driver, Judy assured sur- 
prised cabbie Lester KrertzMman, I'll 
manage my own trunk. 


Priceless: Max RosENTHAL, a Washing- 
ton, D. C., grocer who “just wanted to see 
the reaction” stacked sugar outside his 
store with a sign reading: “Special, 5 
pounds sugar, 98 cents.” Lines formed 
and he sold 800 pounds of sugar in four 
hours. Across the street, stores selling 5 
pounds of sugar at the customary 59 
cents, did business as usual. 


Acme 


The Raised Eyebrow: Burglars who 
broke into the exclusive British Book 
Center in New York overlooked a fortune 
in rare books and paintings for a paltry 
$250 in cash. Unimpressed by stacks of 
paintings by GranpMa Moses, ADOLPH 
DEHN, THomas Hart BENTON, and 
CuarLes E. BurcuFietp, the robbers 
pried open the safe and made off with 
their small haul. “Obviously not men of 
taste,” commented LawRENCE AUDRIAN, 
director of the bookshop. 


Happily Ever After: Guest-writing in 
AusTINE Cassini's column in The Wash- 
ington Times Herald, Mrs. ALBEN (VEEP) 
BARKLEY said she was most impressed in 
Washington with the number of happy 
marriages. “The President and Mrs. 
Truman of course are such a devoted 
husband and wife that they enjoy the 
respect of the entire country,” she wrote. 
“,.. Congress has, with practically no 
exceptions, all happy couples, and [so 
does} the Cabinet. The embassies and 
military personnel here also bear out this 
statement ... The result is a society of 
delightful and stimulating people who ... 
are a joy and pleasure to be with.” 


What's in a Name: At the University 
of Wisconsin.in Madison, a zoology and 
genetics professor named JAMEs F. (Jim) 
Crow is faculty adviser of the campus 
chapter of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


Bars and Stripes: Former Rep. J. 
PARNELL THomMas of New Jersey, one- 
time head of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee who is serving six to 
eighteen months for padding his office 
payroll, lost his bid for parole from Fed- 
eral prison in Danbury, Conn. Although 
Thomas has been eligible since June 8, 
the United States Parole Board report- 
edly turned down his bid because no 
arrangements have been made for paying 
the $10,000 fine imposed on Thomas 
when he was sentenced last Dec. 9. 


Next Veice You Hear: Because Mrs. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT “is a great suc- 
cess as a storyteller,” she will appear in 
that role with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. On Aug. 11 she will narrate 
Prokofieff’s “Peter and the Wolf” at the 
Berkshire Music Festival in Lenox, Mass. 


Star on Wheels: Spending the summer 
in a trailer with her two children is Joan 
BLONDELL’s idea of a perfect vacation. 
Parked in a camp on the Pacific shore, 
Miss Blondell cleans fresh fish, runs to 
the public telephone, hikes down to the 
ladies’ room with a flashlight, and gossips 
in the laundry room. “I like a trailer 
better than a mansion in lots of ways,” 
she said. “If I stay in Hollywood through 
the winter I'll keep the trailer for 
week ends.” 


Newsweek 
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Seer: On his deathbed Gen. Grorce S. 
PaTTON Jr. predicted that Russian post- 
war strategy would be to “create puppet 
governments and raise puppet armies. 
Then, when they have got all they can 
... and we are down to two divisions, 
they'll start marching.” Patton’s predic- 
tion was revealed by his widow, Mrs. 
Beatrice Patton, in a letter to The Boston 
Herald. He had great faith in two of our 
generals now fighting in Korea, wrote 
Mrs. Patton. He called Lt. Gen. W. H. 
WALKER “audacious, imaginative—always 
ready to attack,” and Maj. Gen. Hospart 
Gay “an utterly selfless man.” 


Te Quiere: Mario Casre, the impetu- 
ous Spanish poet-actor-bullfighter who 
briefly vied with Frank Sinatra for AvA 
GARDNER'S attention (NEWSWEEK, May 
29), went on publicly proclaiming his 
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Cabre showed Celia his poems 


love for the actress. To a diplomat-packed 
audience (including Celia Tomlin, Ava’s 
stand-in) in London’s Spanish Institute, 
Cabre gave an hour-long, emotional read- 
ing from his book of poems: “Diario 
Poetico a Ava Gardner.” Asked if his 
love had ended, Cabre said sadly: “One 
cannot finish something that is eternal.” 
PSinatra himself was occupied with 
other troubles. His mother, Mrs. Mar- 
tin Sinatra, who has been asked to 
run for the mayoralty of Hoboken, 
N. J., was ill in St. Mary’s Hospital in 
that city. 


Payment in Kind: Since he had his 
Birmingham, Ala., neighbor C. C. 
RoBERTSON fined for letting his dogs bark 
at night, James Simonton has gotten 
little sleep. Dog lovers who are enraged 
about the fine called him up late at night 
and barked furiously at him, Simonton 
protested. Everywhere he goes he is 
greeted with “Bow-wow!” and “Gr-rrr!” 
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TO SPEED UP TURNOVER 


One key to bigger profits is the fast turnover made possible 


by Air Freight, Air Express or Air Parcel Post. When you 


order your merchandise delivered by air, you can keep 


your inventory low, speed up your turhover, and still have 


new stock on hand almost overnight. One retail furrier, for 


SHIP BY AIR 
pe ] 


- 





example, has found he can 
double the rate of his turnover 
by using the air. Ask any airline 
to show you how this often- 
proved method of cutting costs 


can go to work for you. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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Britons OK Health Plan Despite Beefs 


The London bureau of Newsweek 
sends this special report on the coniro- 
versial British National Health Service, 
just ending its second year of operation. 


When a Briton meets an American, he 
knows that the next question to “Why do 
you drink warm beer?” will be “What do 
you think of your health service?” 

The answer is that the average Brit- 
isher, regardless of his politics, likes the 
new system and knows that it has come 
to stay. He makes no serious claim that 
the health plan, now two years old, is 
perfect or that it cannot be improved, 
Much tinkering must be done; new parts 
must be added to what is actually an 
unfinished piece of machinery. 

For instance, in the original blueprint, 
a significant role was to be played by 
local health centers, which would relieve 
the burden on hospitals and heighten the 
prestige of the general practitioners who 
served there. But with the housing short- 
age, scarcity of building materials and 
labor, the health centers are still in the 
blueprint stage. Only one, the London 
County Council’s, is being built. 

Other “bugs” in the machinery—ex- 
travagant hospital administration, patient 
overload, and too much paper work—must 
be eliminated, and this is freely ad- 
mitted by the health-plan authorities. 

It must be stressed that the British 
public regards these defects as “bugs,” 
and would no more think of doing with- 
out the Health Service than an American 
with a new car would go back to the horse 
and buggy. The British, as any other 
people would, liked the idea of medical 


service at apparently painless prices. 

The attitude of most British doctors 
toward the service is exactly contrary. A 
very small number applaud the plan, but 
the vast majority, represented by the 
British Medical Association, are frankly 
hostile to it. Last month at the BMA’s 
annual meeting at Southport, Lancashire, 
the 400 delegates called for a general 
resignation from the National Health 
Service unless the government meets the 
doctors’ demand for a 70 per cent cost-of- 
living bonus. 

At present the British GP (general 
practitioner) is paid on a capitation fee 
basis of $2.42 per patient, with a maxi- 
mum of 4,000 patients. If the demand is 
met, the capitation fee for the first 1,000 
patients will be raised to $3.64. This 
week in London, an irate spokesman for 
the BMA sputtered: “British doctors are 
unanimous. If Health Minister Bevan 
does not act [by December], the doctors 
will.” 

Unfortunately for the doctors, the na- 
tion’s budget for the health plan has 
risen sky high since the original estimate. 
And Minister Bevan has gone on record 
as saying that the government would not 
tolerate further increases. 

Out of the storm of approval and dis- 
approval of the British Health Service, 
much has been written and more said. 
This has undoubtedly caused a number 
of misconceptions of the scheme held in 
the United States. Some of the most 
prevalent misconceptions seem to be: 
That the Health Service means loss of 
freedom for doctors and patients. 

Actually doctors do not have to join 
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How to apply to the British NHS: Patients being registered at a local bureau 
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European 
Two more. Britons who approve NHS 


the NHS, although nearly 19,000 of an 
estimated 21,000 have done so. They are 
not forced to give up private practice, 
although the demand for it has fallen off. 
A doctor may refuse to have a patient on 
his list if he doesn’t want him. He may 
refuse to take additional patients or those 
living too far away. 

Patients are equally free not to join 
the NHS although, of course, through 
income taxes and social-security (Na- 
tional Insurance) contributions, they are 
paying for it. They can go to any doctor, 
whether or not he is in the plan, on a fee- 
paying basis if they are so inclined. They 
can see their doctor as an NHS patient, 
and the dentist or optician on a fee- 
paying basis, or vice versa. 

If a patient thinks a doctor has been 
guilty of seriously neglecting him, he 
may appeal to a Health Service Board, 
which will ask the doctor for an explana- 
tion. Or the local NHS executive council 
may inquire of a doctor if a patient has 
been drawing too heavily and too long 
on the service. If the doctor says no, the 
inquiry is dropped. If he says yes, the 
patient is warned and then asked to 
appear before an independent panel of 
doctors for an examination. 

That British Conservatives are as op- 
posed to “socialized medicine” as is the 
American Medical Association. 

During last winter’s election, the Con- 
servatives constantly claimed that the 
Health Service was their idea, anyway— 
and, of course, that they could run it 
better than the Socialists. Primarily, the 
Conservative’s claim of authorship was 
aimed at countering Aneurin Bevan’s 
glibly possessive remarks about “My 
Health Service.” The truth is that the 
NHS, in broad outline, was a major pillar 
of postwar policy under the Coalition 
government, supported by Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Labor. All accepted and 
still accept the idea of service open to 
all, based on compulsory contributions 
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It’s Harder Than Ever 
.. Lo Get Away With Speeding 


eS 





Now radar is helping to reduce speeding. As a car flashes 
by, the police officer glances at an instrument and reads 
the offender’s precise speed. He radios another patrol car 
down the highway and the violator is flagged to a stop— 
with indisputable evidence and without a dangerous chase. 


Like Most Automobile Radios, the Radar Speed Meter 


Is Powered with a Mallory Vibrator 


Al new application of war-born radar—originally 
(4%) tested by the Connecticut State Police and 
now in use in several states—is helping to make the 
highways safer. Conspicuous posting of ‘Radar 
Speed Control Zones” is automatically reducing 
speeds to safer levels. 


Like your automobile radio, the Electromatic Speed 
Meter owes its compact size and much of its depend- 
able operation to a Mallory Vibrator, a device which 
must operate with absolute precision at a pulse of 
115 strokes per second—a challenging problem for 
economical volume production. Mallory pioneered 
the first commercial production of vibrators and 
now provides more of them for assembly in mobile 


radios than all other manufacturers combined. 


Just as Mallory precision components contributed 
to the development of standard broadcasting and 
mobile communication systems... Mallory products 
are now playing an important part in the refinement 
of radar, television equipment and other new develop- 
ments in the ever-broadening field of electronics. 


Mallory’s unique combination of imagination, cre- 
ative engineering and precision production facilities 
has earned the respect of many industries depending 
upon products of electronics, electro-chemistry and 
metallurgy. This experience is available to any 
manufacturer interested in turning out a better 


product at a lower cost. 






P.R. MALLORY & CO.,Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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and taxes, and including hospital and 
specialist care for wives and families, as 
well as wage earners. 

&That Britain's doctors have been “na- 
tionalized” and are under orders from 
Whitehall. 

This is not the case. The Minister of 
Health is responsible to Parliament for 
NHS finances and efficiency, but the 
service itself is not run by national gov- 
ernment officials. The family-doctor side 
is administered by 138 local executive 
councils. Doctors’ do complain that too 
much power is given to local authorities, 





European 
British joke: Baldness treatment 


but short of allowing the BMA complete 
control of public funds (which Parliament 
would never allow), it would be difficult 
to satisfy them entirely. 

eThat the British NHS was a sort of 
overnight change from the old fee-pay- 
ing system to a complete “socialized” 
system. 

The NHS was built on an existing 
foundation of state medicine that had 
been running smoothly for 37 years. 
Under the 1911 Act, introduced by Prime 
Minister Lloyd George, wage earners 
and their employers were legally obliged 
to pay weekly contributions to a National 
Health Insurance pool. In return, they 
could register as “panel” patients of any 
doctor willing to take them and obtain 
from him, free, family-doctor service in 
his office or at home. On the evé of the 
new Health Service in 1948, this covered 
all manual workers and wage earners in 
income brackets up to $1,134 a year. 
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Above that, contributions were voluntary. 
The NHI did not, however, cover the 
worker's wife, unless she too was em- 
ployed, or his children. Now 95 per cent 
of all Britons have registered as NHS 
patients. Instead of an incomplete system 
of state medical insurance, there is now 
a comprehensive scheme which provides 
everything necessary for the health of 
every man, woman, and child—grandma 
and the visitor from overseas included. 

How NHS Werks: In each locality 
NHS executive councils are responsible 
for paying the bills. The councils also 
have the power to declare an area over- 
doctored and to ban new entrants. (They 
cannot force out existing practitioners.) 
They can also give inducement bonuses 
where an area is underdoctored, or par- 
ticularly unattractive, and advertise 
vacant practices. 

While doctors are paid on a capitation 
basis, druggists are paid by prescription, 
and with the booming business in NHS 
free prescriptions (about 200,000,000 in 
1949), the latter are doing very well. 
Dentists and opticians are paid piece 
rates. For fancy dental work, a dentist 
must get prior permission from a mainly 
professional board. In spite of this, one 
British dentist grossed $50,400 for six 
months’ work. 

The dentist-doctor disparity is really 
the root of much of the beefing done by 
the British doctors. It is not that they are 
badly paid ($134,960,000 for 19,000 
doctors) so much as that the dentists 
have struck oil ($130,200,000 for 9,000 
dentists) and have been able to drive a 
harder bargain with Minister Bevan than 
has the BMA. 

Wasteful as the first experimental years 
in the dental service obviously have been, 
there is in Britain a good excuse for 
spending money to raise this nation’s ap- 
pallingly low dental standards. Doctors 
estimate that about one-third of all pa- 
tients in hospitals are there indirectly or 
directly because of neglect of their teeth. 

The NHS executive councils also run 
the supplementary eye service which 
hands out free spectacles (about 
8,500,000 in the first eighteen months). 
Other services include midwifery, pre- 
natal and child-welfare clinics, free cod- 
liver oil and concentrated orange juice 
for children under 5, health visitors, 
practical nurses, free vaccination and free 
immunization against diphtheria and 
whooping cough. Also there are free 
treatments for baldness, which has be- 
come sort of a national joke. 

Hospitals, for the most part, are run on 
a two-tier system of voluntary commit- 
tees. At the top are fourteen regional 
boards, served by experienced volunteer 
committeemen, nearly 400 in all, ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Health. 
Beneath the regional boards, ‘are 376 
hospital-management committees _ re- 


sponsible for running the majority of the’ 


3,426 hospitals taken over in July 1948 
by the Ministry. Only 205 institutions, 
mainly run by religious orders, were left 
out. A special system governs the 36 
teaching hospitals (26 in London). They 
are run, as before, by a Board of Gov- 
ernors, responsible only to the Minister 
and Parliament. 

The hospitals provide the special 
medical or surgical services under the 
NHS. The family doctor can refer a 
patient to a specialist at a hospital clinic 
or have a specialist sent to his bedside. 

The most serious criticism of NHS 





Black Star 
British salvation: Cancer treatment 


arises from its gigantic cost. In Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s April budget, the estimated 
yearly cost of the NHS in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, was more than 
$1,097 ,600,000. 

The Ministry of Health contends that 
this is not a new burden on the national 
income. Before the NHS, much of this 
money was paid direct to doctors in fees, 
to hospitals by private patients, and in 
charity or individual insurance schemes. 
Now it is channeled through the national 
treasury. Nevertheless, it does put a 
heavy load on the taxpayer, since the 
great bulk comes out of ordinary taxes. 

The biggest item in the NHS budget 
goes to keep British hospitals running— 
$666,400,000. General medical and den- 
tal and eye services, together with drugs, 
cost, by comparison, only $392,000,000. 
A little more than $47,600,000 is paid 
out to local authorities who direct the 
services. Odd items which have caught 
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the public eye, such as the provision of 
free wigs (a branch of cosmetology), are 
comparative drops in the bucket. In the 
first eighteen months of the service, only 
8,913 wigs were supplied. 

The next most bitter complaint from 
its enemies is that the NHS has neglected 
the family doctor at the expense of fancy 
“trimmings.” Actually, the health plan 
cannot be made entirely responsible for 
the shortcomings of GP standards in 
Britain. It has merely added burdens of 
extra work, longer hours, and piles of 
forms to be filled out. Briefly the position 
is this: What the economists call “dis- 
incentives” to general practice in 
conditions of work have increased, while 


pay, compared with other branches of 


medicine, has not. Younger doctors have 
every reason for avoiding GP practice, 
| although it is not true, as some critics 
!have claimed, that the entries into 
.medical school are falling off. 

One solution would be provided by 
the proposed health centers, which 
would greatly improve the attractions of 
the GP’s job and, as previously noted, 
ease the burden on hospitals. The most 
serious present hospital need is for 
tuberculosis sanatoriums. About 10,000 
people with infective TB are waiting to 
get into hospitals. Some squeeze in after 
two or three months, but others have to 
wait nine months or longer. 

Service Abuses: The number of 
rackets nurtured by NHS, considering 
the millions of dollars of public money 
being dispensed, is surprisingly small. 
The only available case of real corruption 
is that of an East London optical firm 
which had been practicing an elaborate 
system of kickbacks to doctors on pre- 
scriptions for spectacles. Morals aside, 
most doctors have found it against their 
own interests to let patients milk the 
service and waste their time too out- 
rageously. Summed up, the fact that the 
NHS does not solve everybody’s prob- 
lems does not, as critics imply, mean that 
it is a bad thing. To be sure, the service 
has not been going long enough for a 
final verdict. The full value of a com- 
prehensive health plan in saved lives, 
lowered disease rates, better produc- 
tivity, and smaller industrial absenteeism 
(now estimated to cost $840,000,000 
annually) cannot be guessed at for a 
country as a whole until a new generation 
begins to grow up. As time goes on, 
authentic surveys on how the scheme is 
truly working (a few are beginning to 
come out) will make it easier to iron 
out the many wrinkles. 

But today in Britain, there is no ques- 
tion about the warm reaction of the man- 
in-the-street toward the service. On 
balance, he reasons, things are much 
better than before July 1948. As long 
as Nye Bevan can go on raising taxes for 
it, the National Health Service will be a 


boon to him, the missus, and the kids, | 
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17-YEAR ACID DIET—Photo shows construction in 1933 of mammoth Simonson-Mantius 








d and built for acid recovery by National Lead Company. 


Acid Stomach without ulcers 
... an industrial success story 


When you build equipment to concen- 
trate 20,000 gallons a day of boiling 
sulfuric acid, you build it to LAST! 


After a 17-year daily diet of 150 tons of 
deadly corrosive acid, the concentrator 
above is still going strong. No serious 
indigestion ... only routine maintenance, 
at about 5-year intervals. . 


This picture, made when the Simonson- 
Mantius unit was being installed by 
National Lead Company back in 1933, 
shows you why. Another example of how 
Pennsalt chemicals help to make other 
products and processes safer . s . more 
economical—year after year. 


Above, you see the concentrator’s outer 
shell of lead-sheathed steel. And inside, 
an inner lining of acid-proof brick is 
rising, to protect the lead from the 
thermal shock, corrosion and mechanical 
abuse that promote “industrial ulcers.” 


But brick alone is only as protective as 
the cement which binds it together. And 
so these bricks are laid closely in Pennsalt’s 
Penchlor® Acid-Proof Cement... a bond 
which neither shrinks nor “grows’?... 


which can give the same unfailing protection 
through many times the life of other cements. 


Pennsalt has pioneered in the develop- 
ment of many new corrosion-resistant 
cements. In textile and chemical plants— 
refineries and pulp mills—in every indus- 
try, they are guarding millions upon 
millions of equipment dollars. Pennsalt 
has also pioneered many chemical prod- 
ucts in industrial and household fields. . . 
insecticides, dairy cleansers and sanitizers, 
laundry compounds, metal cleaners, fluo- 
rides, acids, ammonia, chlorine, caustic 
soda... scores of others. 


Almost every great industry is served by 
Pennsalt. We would like to apply our 
ingenuity and experience to your particular 
problem, too. Write: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


‘INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL + HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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The CONTEMPORARY. The fine 
AM-FM radio and 3-speed automatic 
phonograph that you've always 
wanted in a graceful cabinet that 
you'll always be proud of. White 
oak finish, $269.50; or mahogany, 
$249.50.'Add 16-inch TV any time. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
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PROTECTION PLUS 
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Here are some of the extra protective 
advantages you get when Realock Fence 
guards your property. @& 
... Wherever bolts are necessary in con- 
junction with hinges and locking de- 
vices or other fittings, additional security 
is made possible, and tampering elimi- 
nated, because the nuts are placed on 
the inside of the fence. 
... Heavily galvanized by a special proc. 
ess, Realock Fence is weather-resistant, 
extra strong and durable...costs little 
or nothing for maintenance, 
For additional features and free esti- 
mate consult your classified telephone 
directory—or write direct, 





REALOCK FENCE 





WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
361 Delaware Avenve * Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. 

Continental Oil Bidg. * Denver 2, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 

1080-1 9th Avenue * Oakland 6, California 
BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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Voice Backfires 


Last week Jack Gould, radio and tele- 
vision editor of The New York Times, was 
twisting the dial of his short-wave set 
searching for the Voice of America’s Far 
Eastern report. Suddenly he stopped 
short. In the 15-megacycle band Gould 
heard a dead-pan American voice recit- 
ing the latest in Russian propaganda. 

What Gould—and any other listener— 
heard turned out to be a message from 
an American relay station in Europe to 
the Voice of America office in New York. 
The Stateside staff had chosen a quick 
and economic method of keeping in touch 
with propaganda developments. abroad. 
But to the casual listener, the report was 
Communist palaver at its most virulent, 
the result of what Gould called “a care- 
less oversight . . . [which] in effect is giv- 
ing wider circulation to the very ideas 
which the Communists want the world to 
absorb.” Adding to the irony, Gould 
said the American station came in loud 
and clear while Radio Moscow “was 
plagued by serious interference and was 
only partially intelligible even when one 
listened closely on earphones.” 

Last week the Voice of America had 
no quarrel with Gould’s facts but didn’t 
consider the matter “a careless oversight.” 
Well aware that the conversations were 
overheard, the Voice has screened all 
material thus transmitted. Furthermore, 
had Gould held off dial-twisting for a 
matter of days he would have heard 
nothing intelligible. The Voice is install- 
ing inverters on both transmitters which 
will render all conversations so much 
jabberwocky to outsiders. 


Barrymore Rides Again 


This week NBC is presenting a new 
radio series with an old star: the late 
John Barrymore. Called John Barrymore 
and Shakespeare (NBC, Thursday, 
8-8:30 p.m. EDT), the program was first 
broadcast by NBC’s Blue network (now 
ABC) thirteen years ago. One of the few 
radio series to bear repetition, the origi- 
nal program was created to spite CBS. 

Thirteen years ago NBC’s program 
vice president was John Royal, a man 
convinced that Barrymore—even when 
behaving unconventionally—was the 
greatest Shakespearean actor of his time. 
In May 1937 CBS announced an ambi- 
tious Shakespearean series with such 
stars as Burgess Meredith, the late Leslie 
Howard, and the late Walter Huston. 
Royal had long used the Bard’s works on 
the air, and he resented the CBS in- 
vasion of the field.’ 

He called a colleague in Hollywood, 


-John Swallow, and told him to find and 


dust off Barrymore for a Shakespearean 
comeback in radio. Barrymore was found. 
All did not go too well. The actor 
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The Barrymores do the Bard (1937) 


was nearing the end of a notably capri- 
cious life. It was necessary to build a 
four-sided iron railing around the micro- 
phone to provide Barrymore with a 
steadying grip and to keep the ebullient 
actor at a proper distance from the 
sensitive mike (see cut). He insisted on 
the presence of his wife of that time, 
Elaine Barrie, in the cast. But the words 
that Barrymore spoke rang with inimi 
table authority and beauty. The NBC- 
Shakespearean presentation matched and 
bettered CBS’s more elaborate effort. 

Barrymore’s Shakespeare might have 
lain as dead as Marconi had not NBC's 
Voices and Events program remembered 
the eighth anniversary of Barrymore's 
death last May 29. The producers dug 
out the old records, the routine air checks 
which NBC had made. Barrymore's 
reading of Hamlet’s speech to the play- 
ers was dubbed off and rebroadcast. The 
audience response, even to those few 
words, was electric. As a result NBC 
decided to turn the old recordings into 
a special series. The original six programs 
were reedited and rescored under the 
careful eye of James Fleming to present 
Barrymore in scenes from “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” “Richard III,” and “Twelfth 
Night.” After all these years, most lis- 
teners agreed, Barrymore’s Shakespeare 
is still the best to be heard. 


Trapped by Radio 


In Cleveland on the night of Friday, 
May 138, 1949, Edward Sadowski, a tough 
but handsome man who specialized in 
petty thievery, shot. and killed Philip 
Faranda, an intended robbery victim. 
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Sadowski escaped. Two weeks ‘ago the 


program Wanted (NBC, Friday, 10- 
10:30 p.m. EDT) retold the Sadowski 
story. As with all the stories told on 
Wanted, the criminal’s picture was car- 
ried in papers in some of the 131 NBC 
cities taking the show, and .the public 
was asked to watch for Sadowski. 

Last week Sadowski was trapped in a 
Cleveland apartment, shot and killed 
when he resisted arrest. His downfall: 
an anonymous phone call, presumably 
from one who had heard the program 
and seen his picture. The Sadowski story 
was Wanted’s third case, first capture. 


Anti-Hoarding Hits Spot 


Within two days after President 
Truman’s speech on July 19, in which he 
discouraged Americans from hoarding, 
the ever bright and timely New York 
station, WNEW, was hard at it dinning 
anti-hoarding messages into its listeners. 

Richard. Pack, WNEW’s program 
director, rounded up William H. Burns, 
president of the National Sugar Brokers 
Association, J. Gordon Dakins, general 
manager of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and Ross R. Ormsby, 
vice president and general counsel of the 


Rubber Manufacturers Association. In- 


30- to 40-second transcriptions the 
businessmen spoke calmly to buyers on 
their respective themes: “There is no 
shortage . “Don’t overbuy.” “There 
is an adequate supply ... ” 

Last week Pack was busy getting 
heads of the nylon, soap, and automobile 
industries to make similar recordings. 
Until danger of hoarding is past, WNEW 
listeners will hear these admonitions a 
dozen times a day. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


TV Goes South 


Television last week poked its head 
over the South American horizon. From 
the top of a 40-story building in huge 
and busy Sao Paulo, Brazil, a transmitter 
began sending out test patterns as a prel- 
ude to the regular programs which are 
scheduled to begin on Aug. 15. 

At the moment only two stations are 
scheduled for all of South America:* one 
in Sado Paulo and another in Rio de 
Janeiro. While both outlets are controlled 
by Francisco de Assis Chateaubriand, 
who owns 28 dailies and sixteen radio 
stations, they operate separately. The 
Sio Paulo transmitter was put up by the 
Radio Corp. of America. The Rio trans- 
mitter—which perches on top of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain to the annoyance of many 
lovers of the city’s beautiful harbor—is 
being put together by General Electric, 
which estimates it will start delivering 
pictures in September. South Americans 
also import receivers from the United 
States and the few currently for sale in 
Sao Paulo retail for about $500. 

Last week it was Sio Paulo’s doctors 


and surgeons, however, who got one of 


the first Brazilian glimpses of TV. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons and International General 
Electric had combined to take cameras 
and sets on a South American tour to 
demonstrate—on a closed circuit—the ex- 
cellence of TV in photographing an oper- 
ation. As it had been in other south-of- 
the-border cities, the demonstration was 
a huge success. The regular one-two 
hours a day of TV programming would 
doubtless be received equally well. 





“Both Mexico and Cuba will have some television 
on the air within the next year. 
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Rio TV antenna being installed atop Sugar Loaf Mountain 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western 
radio station. Operators have fire 
extended coverage, but no boiler 
insurance. They thought they were 
insured. Their loss—$43,000.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 








See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICco 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 









Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge Weg 
to Security, today. It j 
may save you money! & 


AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE CoMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in 


Your Bridge to Security. 
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Soviet Sob Sister 


Irina Volkova seemed to be distin- 
guished by two things: She was a bug 
at languages, studying English, French, 
and German, and she appeared to be 
too mild and pleasant-faced a woman 
to compete with Russia’s top-notch 
poison-pen journalists. 

In an issue of Pravda translated here 
last week, however, Irina parlayed her 
talents into as vicious a story as any of 
her tougher colleagues had ever written. 

A correspondent on the scene for 
Pravda in North Korea, Irina had been 
chosen to handle interviews with cap- 
tured Americans. At Pyonyang, capital 
of North Korea, she chose her first sub- 
ject. He was a tired, boyish-looking flier 
from Philadelphia. What Donald S. 
Sirman actually told her was unknown, 
of course. But what Irina concocted came 
out under the headline “Killer From 
Philadelphia.” First she described Sirman 
as a captain. The Air Force list of missing 
rates him as a lieutenant. Next, Irina 
cut loose and quoted Sirman as saying: 
“I went into the Air Force because I 
would be paid for it and could use the 
money to get a villa in Philadelphia.” 
In that statement, Irina said, “he is 
summed up ... a poor ass from Phila- 
delphia . . . who goes after his [victims] 
just because he wants a villa.” 

The best person to draw a blue pencil 
through Irina’s copy was also a Phila- 
delphian, Mrs. Nancy Strickler, Sirman’s 
mother. About the villa: “We laughed 
at that, with all our sorrow. He told me 
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he’d never settle in the East. He loved 
the Air Force ... He had planned on 
staying in for twenty years.” 

Irina Volkova could hardly be troubled 
by a giveaway inaccuracy like that, how- 
ever. Her story was probably quite im- 
portant to the home office in Moscow. 
It was the first one reported so far in the 
war that almost exactly duplicated the 
Soviet press’s treatment of German pris- 
oners during the second world war. 


Wide-Open Shops 


In the center of The Journal and 
Record composing room in Meriden, 
Conn., last week, three Linotype ma- 
chines clattered out their paragraphs 
faster than ever. And nobody was sitting 
in the sponge-cushioned operators’ chairs. 
Tape, punched earlier on Teletypesetter 
machines in a side room, was feeding 
into attachments on the Linotypes, oper- 
ating the keys like a player piano. At 
three other machines type was also clank- 
ing into place; these had operators but 
they were typists. New typewriter-like 
keyboards had been fitted on the Lino- 
types. The three remaining machines 
were operating conventionally with 
trained men at their keyboards—men who 
had come from as far away as Missouri to 
work in the strikebound composing room. 

Backed up by the reassuring clatter of 
the Linotypes, Wayne C. Smith, pub- 
lisher of both the evening Journal and 
the morning Record, made an important 
decision. From this point on his compos- 
ing room would be a wide-open shop. 

The International Typographical Union 


* 


(AFL); whose 44-man Meriden Local 
No. 314 had been striking the papers 
since June 8, kept its skeleton picket line 
going just the same. Both sides knew that 
the issue was of far more than local 
significance. For, across the country, 61 
other newspapers being struck by ITU 
printers were carrying on business as 
usual. Many, like The Journal and The 
Record, hadn’t missed a single edition as 
a result of strikes. Nearly 2,000 “typos” 
were off their regular jobs; many of them, 
without other work, were receiving cash 
benefits from ITU headquarters. 

The big question was whether, as in 
Meriden, the union’s strike weapon wasn’t 
turning into a boomerang of sorts. 

Part of the answer seemed to be that 
the strike weapon was only effective 
when used in conjunction with other 
newspaper unions. Of all the 75 papers 
being struck for various reasons across 
the nation today, only one has been 
forced to suspend publication. On that 
one, The New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, the CIO Newspaper Guild was 
striking and the ITU and the pressmen’s 
and stereotypers’ unions were staying 
out too. In Meriden, Wayne Smith had 
good cause to sigh with relief when his 
pressmen and stereotypers crossed the 
ITU picket line. “If they went out,” he 
said, “we'd really be all tied up.” 

Lacking that unified support, however, 
the ITU strikers were still doing their 
best to score a home run in Meriden. The 
Meriden printers had pooled their per- 
sonal funds (about $20,000) to start a 
paper of their own. Members bought 
from one to twenty $50 shares apiece, 















SHIRT (M) OFF TAXPAYER'S BACK! 





TRUMAN (A) PLAYS PIANO, KNOCKING OVER BOWL 
CONTAINING AMERASIA SECRET PAPERS (B)— FUMES (C) 
OVERCOME REPUBLICAN SENATOR (0), WHO FALLS BACK, 
CAUSING SPOON (B) TO TOSS SURPLUS POTATO(F)— 
JOE Di MAGGIO (G) SWINGS, CAUSING REVOLVING 
MECHANISM (HM) TO SET OFF LEFTOVER 41H OF JULY 
ROCKET (Z) WHICH HITS DICE BOx (J), CAUSING IT TO 
THROW A NATURAL — DISTRICT ATTORNEY (K) RUNS TO 
INVBSTIGATE GAMBLING, CAUSING ROPE (L) TO PULL 












Shift of Gears: After twelve successful years of 
serious editorial cartooning, Rube Goldberg is 
again doing the sort of drawings that made his 
name a synonym for farfetched, multistage in- 
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ventions. Just syndicated by King Features, for 
distribution along with his other work, the new 
once-a-week versions of his old contraptions are 
all geared to topical themes. The first is above. 
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rented a room in an office building just 
around the corner from The Journal and 
Record, arranged for off-hour use of a 
nearby printing plant and started The 
Meriden Star, a weekly. 

The printers do everything from cover- 
ing beats alongside reporters whose copy 
they were setting a few weeks ago, to 
delivering the 10,000 copies of the paper 
at no cost, to homes and newsstands. In 
at least one city office they can even 
count on a little inside help. One of the 
City Assessors is also a striking printer. 
Sportswise, they were one up on their 
competition. One striker, Conrad Wei- 
gand, had written a fishing column for 
The Record under the name of Joe 
Perch. For The Star he was doing the 
same thing under the name of Sam Bass. 

Financially, however, The Star was 
turning in its most impressive perform- 
ance. The only other strike-born paper 
that the ITU admitted backing—at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.—was up for sale as a 
money loser. Another one, in Las Vegas, 
had just been sold (NEwsweEEK, July 3). 
The giveaway Meriden Star, however, 
claimed to be making money from adver- 
tisers. This week it jumped from 16 to 24 
pages. More than a hundred separate ad 
accounts were on its books. Next month 
it was planning to go semiweekly. Then 
it would try daily publication. The parent 
union was apparently willing to go along. 
It was underwriting The Star’s acquisition 
of about $40,000 worth of secondhand 
printing equipment so that it could set up 
a full shop for itself. Payments of from 40 
to 60 per cent of full salaries for the 
strikers had been raised by a flat $10 per 
man as The Star began shining. 

Despite all that, Wayne Smith said he 
wasn’t worrying. “The Star’s just a hand- 
bill ... a throwaway. The Record and 
The Journal are twice as big and they’ve 
been institutions in Meriden for more 
than a half century,” he said. 

The printers replied this week with 
the announcement that as soon as the pa- 
per goes semiweekly it will ‘cost 3 cents. 


Correspondent Casualties 


From a church conference in Paris, 
James Supple had swung up into Ger- 
many and Austria, covering religious sto- 
ries for The Chicago Sun-Times. The 
work that had won him a 1947 Associated 
Church Press prize as America’s best 
church-news reporter brought him new 
praise. Then he went to Rome to cover 
the Holy Year. Shortly after arriving 
there he got a call from his paper. He 
could drop religion for a while and be- 
come a war correspondent in Korea. 
“Actually,” Supple later told a fellow 
writer, “Chicago is about as close to Korea 
as... Rome... I was glad to go.” 

Last week, after one day in the un- 
familiar war bustle of Tokyo, Jim Supple 
boarded a courier plane for the first leg 
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Wayne Smith and a robot printer 


of a trip to the front. About 90 miles from 
Tokyo the plane crashed into the ocean. 
Killed, along with the quiet, 34-year-old 
religion editor, were Albert Hinton, war 
correspondent for The Chicago Defender 
and other Negro newspapers; Steve 
Simmons of the London Picture Post, and 
Maximilien Philonenko of the French 
Press Agency (AFP). 

Earlier, Gerassimos (Mike) Gigantis, 
who has been writing for International 
News Service under the by-line of Philip 
Deane, was listed as captured by the 
Reds. In six weeks of the scrambled Ko- 
rean campaign, seven American war cor- 
respondents were dead or lost. No other 
war had in that time taken such a toll 
of their craft. 





Religious News Service 


James Supple: Glad to go 
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Point Nine 


To correspondents in Korea, Eighth 
Army press regulation No. 9 still seemed 
as tricky as a tank trap. Early last week 
No. 9 had been issued to warn that 
criticism of command decisions or troop 
conduct “will not be tolerated.” It 
seemed to reporters a clear-cut directive 
to wear rosy glasses or leave the theater. 
A few days later it was amended to read 
“Unwarranted criticism . . . will not be 
tolerated.” Any renewed feeling of |ati- 
tude that newsmen might have got from 
that, however, was quickly dispelled 
when a_ headquarters spokesman ex- 
plained that “we will be the sole judge 
and jury” of what is “unwarranted.” 


Hellbox 


> Detroit’s dailies all agreed on one thing: 
Each was the largest. They devoted 
large areas of their ad space to explain 
why. First to file a claim was The Free 
Press. It cited the “largest” circulation 
(449,078 copies) in its history. Last week 
The Detroit Times took a full-page ad to 
crow about not only the largest daily 
circulation in its own history (450,895 
copies) but the largest Sunday circu- 
lation (606,230) in all Michigan. 

Next, The Detroit News ran one of 
the several ads it keeps in type for 
“emergency” use. It got right to the point: 
“In Detroit only one newspaper is first 
. . . [453,684 copies, largest daily circu- 
lation in the state].” 
>This Sunday, after five straight omis- 
sions, The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
put Al Capp’s hillbilly hero “Li’l Abner” 
back in its color comic pages. An editorial 
note, answering a letter of complaint last 
week, gave the reason why: “The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune has omitted ‘Li’ 
Abner’... because in the judgment of the 
editors the comics for [those weeks] con- 
stituted a personal attack upon another 
prominent cartoonist. The Tribune does 
not allow its reporters, editors, or column- 
ists to vent personal malice in its columns, 
and it believes the same rule ought to 
apply to comic-strip artists.” The offend- 
ing strips, which readers of The Tribune 
hadn’t been able to see, concerned a 
cartoonist named Happy Vermin. The 
Trib had also killed the part of a Wal- 
ter Winchell column covertly tagging 
Happy as artist Al Capp’s version of 
‘his longtime feud partner and onetime 
employer, Ham Fisher, creator of “Joe 
Palooka.” 
>A Buenos Aires publisher was reported 
working on plans for a new magazine 
with a particular appeal to rush-hour 
subway riders. Its main physical feature: 
pages that open from the bottom rather 
than from the right side, to make things 
easier in the elbowing, crowded, vertical 
world of the straphanger. - 
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Dark Beacon to Cleanliness 


Emil Domingo firmly believes that 
even the humblest restaurant or food- 
processing-plant employe is genuinely 
interested in cleanliness. Twenty-two 
years with New York City’s Department 
of Health (he is now a chief supervising 
inspector) have taught him that in almost 
every case ignorance or faulty equipment 
are responsible for dirty plates and forks 
and spotty milk cans. 

Years ago Domingo lost faith in con- 
ventional ways of detecting dirt on food 
utensils. Simple visual inspection, he felt, 
missed too much. Bacteriological testing 
of swabbings or rinsings was a random 
operation. The results were inconclusive. 
And furthermore, neatly typed labora- 
tory reports citing germ counts were just 
so much mumbo jumbo to the key men— 
namely, the dishwashers and equipment 
cleaners. The fact that results were not 
available for two or three days made 
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Since then Domingo has been busy 
perfecting his method and testing its 
psychological appeal to workers in res- 
taurant dishrooms and milk plants. When 
he inspects a restaurant, he demonstrates 
and explains his test to the manager and 
the dishwasher. “A funny thing, the dish- 
washer is the most interested. He takes 
a dirty spoon and rewashes it. And he 
wants to see the test over again, and he 
wants to know how it’s done.” 

Hundreds of sanitation experts all over 
the United States have consulted with 
Domingo. Some of them have objected 
to his method on the ground that it is too 
exacting. With a strong enough ultra- 
violet lamp in a dark enough room, even 
microscopic food remnants show up on 
the utensil. 

This week Domingo came up with a 
common-sense solution to this problem. 
He devised a chart—simply a strip of 
cardboard dotted with ten spots of fluo- 
rescent dye. The first spot can be seen 
only in a dark room with the ultraviolet 





Domingo inspects milk cans. Glowing spots call for more elbow grease 


them even less convincing. “By simply 
telling a man ‘wash better’ you don’t 
accomplish anything. That’s police work. 
What we should do is educate him.” 

Three years ago the 53-year-old 
Puerto Rico-born chemical engineer 
figured out a new method for spotting 
spots. It consists of dousing a tray of 
ostensibly clean silverware, for example, 
with a special fluorescent dye, then 
rinsing it. The dye adheres to organic 
matter but washes off clean metal sur- 
faces. Thus when a fork is held under an 
ultraviolet light, each food stain glows 
like the belly of a lightning bug. 
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light held inches away. Each succeeding 
spot is a little stronger. Thus a restaurant 
manager can be told: adjust the position 
of your light so that spot number five is 
barely visible. Any utensils that glow 
under this arrangement should be re- 
jected. All others are at least passably 
clean. Now a restaurant or a food plant 
can police itself. 

Domingo uses a portable lamp with a 
100-watt mercury vapor bulb (manufact- 
ured by General Electric and Westing- 
house). The outfit costs about $65, with 
extra bulbs at $12 apiece. 

Could the housewife use his method 


for testing the family dishes with ‘an 
ultraviolet sunlamp? “Only with an extra 
filter. But there’s no need for it usually 
in the family,” Domingo advises. “You 
lose your appetite. In fact, when I eat 
I forget about all these things.” 


Good as Gold 


One way of reducing friction between 
moving parts is to make them of dis- 
similar metals. Engineering professors 
like to demonstrate this by turning a 
steel axle in a gold bearing. Even without 
lubrication, friction is slight. 

Working with railroads in mind, 
the colloidal chemistry section of 
Canada’s government-run National Re- 
search Council has now come up with 
two far less expensive methods of mini- 
mizing bearing friction. In laboratory 
tests both look as good as gold. 

The Ottawa researchers have found 
that railroads are evidently using too 
thick a lubricating oil in bearing boxes. 
With 200 Saybolt* oil, railway standard, 
30 watts of power are required to drive 
a scale-model axle at a particular speed. 
When 100 Saybolt oil—only half as thick— 
is used, just twenty watts are needed. 
The scientists estimate conservatively 
that the lighter oil would, in effect, 
increase the pulling power of full-size 
locomotives by about 20 per cent. 

But would lighter oil protect the 
metals? For a year and a half the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway has been experi- 
menting cautiously with 140 Saybolt in 
the bearing boxes of some of its freight 
cars. This week reports stated that the 
thinner lubricant has proved “no more 
troublesome than the regular oil.” The 
next step will be to test 100 Saybolt oil 
in freight cars and to determine how 
much it actually decreases friction. 

The NRC chemists claim success also 
in solving the tougher problem of starting 
and stopping friction. They have de- 
veloped a new gold-colored syrupy resin 
(formula still secret) which they dis- 
solve in lubricating oil. 

On their little laboratory axle, its effect 
is startling. Without the resin, slow start- 
ing of the axle causes a gnashing of the 
metal surfaces. An _ indicator shows 
friction building up to 23 units before 
the axle suddenly begins to turn. This 
lurching process then repeats itself. On 
the other hand, when the resin is mixed 
with the oil, the indicator registers a 
constant friction force of less than 3 units. 

The scientists explain that the resin 
coats the bearing and prevents the axle 
from gouging it on starting and stopping. 
It should, therefore, put an end to many 
of the costly and sometimes disastrous 
“hot boxes,” which are caused by worn 
and torn bearings. 





*The Saybolt scale is used by oilmen to describe 
viscosity. 200 Saybolt is roughly equal to grade 
15 SAE motor oil. 
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Milonochlorobenzene?” 





Yes sir, every time you climb a pole your safety and 
comfort indirectly depend on monochlorobenzene. 
For this important chemical is used in the manu- 
facture of the rubber gloves you wear, as well as 
other industrial rubber products, essential to a 
lineman’s job. 


In fact, all of us use monochlorobenzene at one time 
or another! 





DDT for control of insects on the farm and in. the 
home is made from it. The new, printed draperies 
that contribute so much charm to your home are 
colored by dyes made from aniline—a derivative 
of monochlorobenzene. 


Resins for colorful table and counter tops, and 
chemicals that protect wood from termites and 
decay are made from .phenol—still another impor- 
tant by-product of monochlorobenzene. 


These are but a few of the varied and many uses for 
this valuable chemical. Dow, as you might expect, 
is a leading producer of monochlorobenzene. 


“ORDER FROM DOW” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 




























or contact the nearest DOW branch office 


Industrial Users 












Atlanta 3, Ga. New York 20, N. Y. 
' — sy a Philadelphia 2, Penn. 
icago 3, Ill. t 
O Cleveland 13, Ohio SS 
Detroit 2, Mich. San Francisco 4, Calif. 
. Houston 2, Texas Seattle 1, Wash. 
Monochloro benzene Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 5, D. C. 








Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 









Dow, a leading producer of monochlorobenzene, has ample 
capacities to service industry’s needs. Our nation-wide distribu- 
tion facilities assure users a dependable source of supply. For 
technical information and assistance write us at Midland. 










DOW ALSO PRODUCES—a wide range of indus- 


trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, phenol, 
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caustic soda, pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 






and many other basic chemical products. 











GOOD EQUIPMENT IS BETTER 
with CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER 











Obviously, no piece of equipment is 
any more reliable than the power 
source on which it depends. And the 
reliability of the power source in a 
given application hinges largely on 
the care with which it is matched to 
its work. 

That is why it is especially wise, 
in these days of rising costs and 
shrinking profits, to choose equip- 
ment with Continental built-for-the- 
job power. Continental Motors manu- 
factures to more than 1,000 differ- 
ent specifications. Its line, ranging 
from % to 250 horsepower, includes 
Cushioned Power Diesels, as well as 
models for gasoline and other 
standard fuels. If the machine or 
equipment you're considering has a 
Continental Red Seal engine, you 
know it's an integrated unit, be- 
cause every Continental engine is 
built expressly for its job. 

The ever-wider use of Red Seals 
in leading makes of vehicles, imple- 
ments, and specialized industrial 
machines reflects the growing recog- 
nition, among users—and builders 
—of such products, that GOOD 
EQUIPMENT IS BETTER WITH 
CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER, 


FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE AND GENUINE CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 





SCIENCE 


Notes of the Week 


PSome doubt was raised as to the 
power of speech, free or otherwise. 
Writing in Physics Today, Prof. Arthur R. 
Laufer of the University of Missouri 
calculated how much power the inhabit- 
ants of New York would generate if they 
all talked at once. It would be just 
enough to keep a 60-watt lamp burning. 
Pound for pou. |, m.nks are probably 
the most vicious of animals. Even their 
love play is marked by savagery, with 
males sometimes killing their mates in an 
excess of ecstasy. Commercial mink 
ranchers, resigned to the loss of some of 
their precious breeding females, could 
take heart from a simple suggestion pub- 
lished in the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. Dr. T. 
T. Chaddock of Wisconsin recommended 
snipping the ends off the needlelike eye- 
teeth of overly amorous males. 

>Up to 10 per cent of the United States 
grain crop is eaten by insects after it 
has been harvested and stored. Fumi- 
gation of elevators and storage bins kills 
bugs already camped in the grain, but 
it does little to prevent new invasions. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., thinks 
it has a better way of protecting stored 
grain. The company has developed an 
insecticide dust, to be applied at the 
time of storage, that clings to individual 
grains. One application gives protection 
for an entire season. 

James A. Kime of the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory  an- 
nounced a new chemical that helps keep 
cotton clothing clean. Added to the rinse 
water, it gives the fibers a smooth, dirt- 
shedding finish without changing the 
feel or appearance of the cloth. 
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_ . Acme 
Monster Molar: A_ 614-pound 
tooth uncovered by recent floods 
on her father’s farm near Wood- 








fontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


man, Wis., is displayed by Mrs. 
Otis Strand. It’s identified as a 


molar of a prehistoric mastodon. 
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He showed us how to play the game 


Ir you saw him you already know, and if you did not see 
him there is no way to tell you, just how it was, how the air 
changed and your heart leaped up, when the Babe picked 
up his long bat and came loping up to the plate. 


The way he looked—the blacksmith’s body on the ballet 
dancer’s legs—you knew it was the Babe from the last row 
in the bleachers. The way he walked—something between 

a swagger and a shamble—the walk of a man who knew he 
was good, and was glad of it, but didn’t take it too seriously. 


What was it about the Babe? Why did we love him? 
Not just because he could hit a ball harder and farther 
and more often than any man who ever lived. 

There was more to it than that. 


We loved him because he’d had it so tough as a kid, 
and had made the grade anyway. We loved 


big shot in the box . . . and because he gave himself 
so freely to anybody who needed him—a sick kid in the 
hospital, a charity drive, a good cause of any kind. 


We loved him for the way he called everybody “Kid” if they 
were under forty, or “Doc” if they were over. And most 

of all we loved him -because we were little and he was big, 
and yet he was like us, and we could hope to be—if we 

tried real hard—something like him. 


They say there'll never be another Babe Ruth, but they’re 
wrong. In this kind of country, there'll always be men 

like the Babe. Men who can rise up high from way down low. 
Men who can solo brilliantly, and still play with and for 

the team. Men who swing hard at life, trying for a homer, 
but never forgetting the decent rules of the game. 

In a country where nearly everybody is willing to play ball 
with the next man, how can Babe Ruth ever die? 


him because he always had as much time for 
the newsboy on the corner as for the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Smart | He makes a beautiful dream come true! 
i 


Dick Pope transforms a cypress swamp into 
a paradise of beauty with flowers and girls! 


Beautiful Cypress Gardens was just a dream 
in 1933. But Ford Truck user Dick Pope dared 
to work for his dream. He transformed a cypress 
swamp near Winter Haven, Florida, into a 
garden spot visited by a half-million yearly. 

“To clear a canal for boaters, we moved 
many tons of mud,” says Dick. ‘“To build a 
beach, we trucked white sand a hundred miles. 
We worked hard to build Cypress Gardens, 
and Ford Trucks did their share.” 


A 
| “4 WATER-SKiIING CHAMPIONS.  PUBLICITY-wisE Dick Pope 


World, national and state 
champions participate in 
thrilling water shows at 
Cypress Gardens. 


attracts nation-wide atten- 
tion to Cypress Gardens 
with girls, water shows, 
girls, flowers and girls. 


| Smart, He switches to new Ford Trucks —saves 12%! 
| move! 


“*T’ve got many rare flow- 
ers and trees at Cypress 
Gardens,”’ says Dick Pope, “‘but none of the 
ultra-rare money-growing kind. So, I’ve got 
to watch every nickel I spend. 


“‘That’s why I switched to new Ford Pick- 
ups. They cost less to run than any other 
trucks I ever had. This year, truck expense is 
down 12%. For my money, no other truck can 
match Ford for performance and economy.” 





HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. I TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR YOU! 


SAVE GAS. Ford “Short- SAVE EFFORT. In Roll Ac- 
Reach”’ manifolds on the tion ste_ring, needle bear- 
V-8 assure more uniform, ings support roller for 
“fresh’’ delivery of fuel. easier steering, less wear. 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from over 175 models, 95-h.p. BEAUTIFUL MODELS in crinoline cos- Dollar Cab has lounge-type seats. Four 
Pickups to 145-h.p. Big Jobs—two V-8 and two 6- tumes may pose in Cypress Gardens’ airplane-type shock absorbers. Feather- 
cylinder engines—Engine-top setting of accessories for paths, but a Ford Truck like this F-1 foot brakes. Also available: 8-ft. Panel, 
easier maintenance—Bonus Built reserve of strength Pickup must work. Engine is a 100-h.p. 614-ft. Stake, Chassis-Cab, Chassis- 
and power for long life and economical performance. V-8. (95-h.p. Six also available.) Million Cowl and Chassis- Windshields. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Becauvse— E> 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, iife insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: “I thought something might 
be expected of me to mark my birthday, 
as usual, so I’ve written a play,” GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW announced on his 94th, 
July 26, in Ayot St. Lawrence. He wrote 
the comedy, called “The Lady She 
Would Not,” Shaw said, “in seven days.” 
Then he added that he hated birthdays; 
“only a fool wants to be reminded that 
he is getting very old.” 

In Lenox, Mass., to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the opening of 
the Berkshire Music Festival, Dr. SERGE 
KOuSSEVITZKY cut a cake to celebrate his 
76th, July 26. Next evening the maestro 
set the mood for the Tanglewood Festi- 
val by conducting Beethoven’s “Eroica.” 





International 


To wed: Philip and Rosalie 


Engaged: Pui H. WiLxkie, 30, son of 
the late 1940 Presidential candidate 
Wendell Willkie, and Rosatir HEFFEt- 
FINGER, 22, in Minneapolis, July 29. 


Married: Film star Bette Davis, 42, 
for the fourth time, and actor Gary 
MERRILL, 34, for the second; in Juarez, 
Mexico, July 28. Asked to pose kissing 
Merrill, Miss Davis told photographers: 
“I come from New England you know, 
and we don’t do things like that in public.” 


Injured: Actress GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, 
48, suffered a spine fracture when she 
fell 3 feet from a bridge into shallow 
water, striking a sharp rock, at Falmouth, 
Mass., July 26. After her back was 
strapped Miss Lawrence appeared in 
“Traveler's Joy” with Dennis King. 


Died: AntHuR UNGanr, 64, editor of the 
Hollywood edition of Daily Variety, in 
Del Mar, Calif., July 24, apparently of a 
heart attack after he had suffered a 
pulled tendon while swimming. 
PWittiam G. He ts, 63, the “Golden 
Greek,” millionaire oilman and_ horse 
owner; in Baltimore, Md., July 25, after 
an operation for a respiratory infection. 
>PauL MALton, 49, former Bell Syndi- 
cate Washington columnist and United 
Press writer, of a heart attack, in Alex- 
andria, Va., July 30. 
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Stop Hot Weather — 
From Wrecking Your Sleep- 


fi _ — 


With A New Frigidaire 
Window Air Conditioner ! 


Even when it's sweltering outside, 
you'll wake each morning rested and 
refreshed — with a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner to guard 
your sleep! 

You’ll be surprised to learn how 
quickly and easily you can have this 
compact window unit in any room of 
your home—or your office. It cools, 
filters, dehumidifies, circulates air — 
adding fresh air in amount you select. 
You'll like its smart Raymond Loewy 
styling and the quiet, fast-cooling 
action of its amazingly thrifty Meter- 
Miser. Same refrigerating unit used 
in Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter- 
Miser is warranted for 5 years. 


You Cant Match A 


FRIGIDAIRE 
XS 





educt; 
; UCtiongs Mak 

Ir pow « e 

© Own | 'ditioners 


Frigidaire Air Conditioning ranges from 
“‘package”’ room conditioners to central sys- 
tems. Look for your Frigidaire Dealer’s name 
in your Classified Phone Book. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


For summer cemfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, show- 
rooms, factories, the answer 
is this larger Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air nditioner. 
It’s quickly installed singly 
or in multiple. Compact, good 
looking, 3 and 5 ton capaci- 
ties. Also ideal for your home, 
connected to any standard - 
forced air heating system or 
installed independently. 








Frigidaire also makes large-capacity central system air conditioners. 
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SUMMER SALES SLUMPING? } 











JACK 'EMUP | | 








WITH "BOOK" TELEGRAMS 








SPEED UP SLACK SEASONS 


@ Here’s the easiest, quickest 
way to wake up summer sales 
prospects... to start them buy- 
ing! Simply give us one sales 
message and list of addressees. 
... we do the rest. 
Remember—offerings by 
telegram are never ordinary... 
always mean something extra 
special. For conviction . . . for 
faster action use telegrams NOW 
to jack up lagging summer sales. 


CLEAN OUT SLOW-MOVING STOCKS. Js inven- 
tory tying up capital? Taking up valuable space? 
Telegraph its availability to customers. Manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers are discover- 
ing that telegrams make effective selling tools. 


OTHER WAYS TELEGRAMS HELP COMBAT SUMMER SLUMP: 
Transacting daily business— instructing field repre- 


DRUM UP NEW BUSINESS with telegraphed sales 
news of special values, promotional events and 
special come-in-and-see sales. Telegrams suggest 
urgency, carry conviction, get fast action—turn 
potential customers into actual sales. 


BE SURE OF FAST, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 


sentatives, quoting or requesting prices, sending 
production reports, speeding up operations. 

Collecting overdue accounts—telegrams get atten- 
tion, clean up accounts without irritation. 


You can rely on speedy, always “‘on time’”’ telegrams. 
Day or night, your message gets off—and “right 
now!” Avoid disappointment and risk of “too late” 
delivery. Don’t write—telegraph! 








NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 


WESTERN UNION 











GETS ACTION...LIKE A.. 


TELEGRAM 





Telegrams get there fast—yet never 
intrude. Allow time for thought but 
suggest urgency. Provide a permanent 
written record, are legally binding. 

















The Periscope 


Business Trends 


>The Truman Administration is clinging to its position 
that full mobilization controls are not needed—now. 
Officials argue that the fiscal, credit, and allocation 
proposals made by the President can head off a 
runaway inflation, if they are imposed quickly and 
administered strictly. 


Meanwhile, inflation is spiraling faster and higher 
than ever. Prices have been rising about 2% a week 
since outbreak of the Korean war. By Labor Day, 
that would mean the price level would have advanced 
20 to 30%. At the National Security Resources Board, 
sentiment for price controls—and, in fact, for a com- 
plete plan of stand-by controls—is growing daily. 


Chances are, therefore, that in a matter of weeks 
the Administration will adopt a full mobilization pro- 
gram. The Baruch policy of a wage and price freeze 
plus rigid allocations and priorities may prevail. 


Doubt is spreading about the wisdom of using exist- 
ing government agencies to administer controls. Key 
planners point out that old-line agencies tend to move 
slowly, while speed is essential today. Use of the 
Commerce Department to handle allocations is espe- 
cially under fire. The feeling is that Secretary Sawyer 
would act cautiously, letting the free market scramble 
for the limited supply of materials left after the 
armed services get what they need. 


>The Federal Reserve Board feels the government 
should move faster and farther than is presently 
planned. The FRB, which will administer curbs on 
consumer credit, is now figuring out just how stringent 
down payments should be; the terms decided upon 
are certain to be tough. But the board doubts whether 
it can entirely squash the booming demand for cars 
and appliances. 


Sentiment for an excess-profits tax is growing among 
businessmen. Industry is inclined to worry much more 
about tax uncertainties than about calculating tax 
liabilities once the inevitable occurs. Another factor: 
Before the second world war, corporate profits and 
corporate capital investments were low and, conse- 
quently, excess-profits taxes were high; today’s up- 
surge of earnings and investments offers a high base 
from which to figure excess-profits liabilities. 


An oil shortage is not likely before 1951. Consump- 
tion (civilian and military) currently exceeds even 
the wartime peak, mainly because of conversion from 
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coal to oil by railroads, utilities, and home owners. 
But experts believe a sharp increase in military 
demands this fall and winter could be added to 
present demand without producing a squeeze. If 
necessary, Caribbean and Arabian imports can be 
stepped up; refinery capacity is ample. 


Aviation gas and heavy fuel, however, may eventually 
run short. As the military-naval program expands, 
demand will soar. By this time next year, refinery 
capacity will be strained. Russian submarines also 
pose a constant threat to foreign imports. These factors 
explain plans to allocate industrial petroleum; the 
move is designed to maintain the nation’s underground 
reserves of crude oil. 


Private utilities are likely to be the first affected 
by an oil allocations program. Along with railroads, 
Eastern utilities in the last few years have been 
converting steam plants from coal to oil. Those which 
retained standby coal-burning equipment will be 
required to reconvert to coal. Reconversion by the 
railroads is less likely, since many roads scrapped 
steam locomotives as they got Diesel replacements. 


Civilian radio and television output is likely to be 
curtailed, beginning in October. Military requirements 
on the industry are estimated at between 
$1,000,000,000 and $1,500,000,000 within the next 
year. That would mean a cutback in civilian pro- 
duction by as much as 20 to 25%. The armed services 
are already negotiating contracts with some of the 
bigger radio-TV makers and delivery dates are now 
being set on contracts already let. 


Labor will not give the Administration a no-strike 
pledge now. It’s holding out for a price-and-profit 
freeze and freedom to adjust wages upward. Union 
leaders declare a no-strike pledge would be worthless 
in the face of current inflation because they could 
not get their members to honor it. 


But labor is working closely with NSRB chairman 
Symington on mobilization plans. Symington has ac- 
cepted a proposal from a high-level labor group that 
a national policy committee of twelve members be set 
up to work with the NSRB with equal representation 
for labor, industry, agriculture, and the public. 


Symington is also bringing in two union spokesmen as 
full assistants in his office. One is Everett Kassalow, 
assistant research director of the CIO, and the other 
is Eli Oliver, old-time labor economist, who was 


- the AFL choice. 


Development of the week: The government’s pur- 
chase of Cuba’s entire reserve stocks of sugar brought 
a dramatic response from businessmen: They sug- 
gested the government fix a 4-cent price on the 
Cuban purchase and thus enable cooperating refiners 
to roll back prices to the pre-Korean level without loss. 








Strength in a small package: Ordinary yarns 
proved too weak, uneven and bulky to serve as 
the core of this plastic-covered clothesline. 
“Cordura” provides the high strength with low 
bulk, uniformity and low cost... to make this 
product practical. 


T WAS the right yarn to make conveyor belts thinner, 
Ti tougher. The right yarn to ‘take the “stretch” out of 
V-Belts. The right yarn to make hoses 50% stronger with- 
out increasing weight. [t’s Du Pont Cordura* High Tenac- 
ity Rayon, the man-made fiber that gives you high strength 
Why “Cordura” Rayon “”"°* 
Inherently stronger than natural yarns commonly used, 
: . ht , “Cordura” is made in continuous filaments with no short 
IS ng pieces to pull apart under strain. What’s more, it is abso- 
lutely uniform ... no weak spots in the yarn. 
for SO many products That’s why ‘“‘Cordura” Rayon is right for so many different 
products. That’s why it may be just the right yarn to help 
you improve your product or bring a new one into pro- 
duction. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WRITE NOW for the new reference manual, “Sinews 
for Industry.” It gives physical properties of 


“Cordura” ... tells you how Du Pont will help you 

benefit from the advantages of “Cordura” Rayon. 

Address Rayon Division, Room 4421, E. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, 
REGU 5 PAT OFF Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


rT; . , % 
Du Pont Cordura” High Tenacity Rayon—for high strength at low cost 
for RAYON ...for NYLON ...for FIBERS to come... look to DU PONT 
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THE ECONOMY: 


— BUSINESS 





What Controls? And How Far to Go? 


President Truman told businessmen 
last week that he would “not call for a 
complete set of economic controls—if 
business, labor, and consumers practice 
moderation.” He outlined his blueprint to 
meet the war crisis in his Midyear Eco- 
nomic Report to Congress, prepared with 
the help of the Council of Economic 
Advisers headed by veteran New Deal- 
er Leon Keyserling. 

For the present the Administration 
plans to rely mainly on monetary and 
credit controls. This would involve cur- 
tailing consumer credit, loans for hous- 
ing, and commodity speculation. These 
measures presumably would slow down 
the demand for consumer products and 
help keep prices in line. They would also 
avoid the flood of administrative red tape 
and “interference with individual choice 
and initiative” that direct controls, such 
as rationing, would bring. 

To deal with commodities in short sup- 
ply—where .monetary controls wouldn't 
work quickly or selectively enough—Mr. 
Truman asked for power to requisition 
and allocate materials needed for the 
war effort. 

The President based his recommenda- 
tions on a “searching study of the best 
information now available ... We are not 
now living under peaceful world condi- 
tions. But neither are we engaged in a 
general war ... Economic policy should 
be guided accordingly.” 

Furthermore, he added, 
the economy’ today has 
virtually none ‘of the slack- 
unemployment and _less-than- 
capacity operations that it had 
at the beginning of the second 
world war. For this reason, any 
increase in military spending 
will push up prices and credit 
at a much faster rate than 
in 1942-43. 

Mr. Truman emphasized 
that the success of his economic 
program depended largely on 
cooperation from the public 
at large. He exhorted business- 


supplies of such critical commodities as 
steel, copper, and aluminum. The nation 
must concentrate its main effort on step- 
ping up output, and to do this Truman 
requested a program of guarantees and 
loans for capital expansion, for develop- 
ment of technological processes, and for 
production of essential materials. 

Early this week, as a drive gathered 
momentum in Congress to give the Presi- 
dent stand-by authority to clamp ceilings 
on prices and wages and to ration scarce 
goods, Mr. Truman indicated to Con- 
gressional leaders that he would not ob- 
ject to receiving such powers. However, 
he reiterated his contention that his pro- 
gram of “partial mobilization” was suff- 
cient to deal with the present situation. 


AIRCRAFT: 


War Output Takes Time 


For five years the aircraft industry 
had been sounding the warning: America 
was cutting back its military air power 
to the danger point. The Korean war 
finally drove the argument home—when 
the Communists began their drive below 
the 38th parallel, the United States was 
in worse shape, aeronautically speaking, 
than at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

Ever since V-J Day, when the nation 
began its headlong demobilization, air- 
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ALL-OUT PLANE PRODUCTION 


A Tough Job Then... 


7,086 : 5, D00 








men and consumers to avoid 
“hoarding and avarice.” He 
urged labor to forgo wage 
demands “which might lead to 
another inflationary spiral” and 
added a blunt threat: “Work 
stoppages in vital industries 
are something we _ simply 
cannot afford ...” 

Though he called for prior- 
ities and allocations to channel 
vital materials for military and 
essential civilian uses, the Pres- 
ident declared that even these 
controls cannot assure sufficient 
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..-A Tougher Job Now 


craft manufacturers had stood by help- 
lessly. while their teams of specialists, 
with little work in sight, went into other 
fields. The industry was soon using only 
a fraction of its over-all manufacturing 
facilities.* Many companies counted on 
a postwar boom in private flying and in 
commercial production to bolster their 
sagging business, but these hopes were 
never realized. Some plane makers, with 
plentiful stocks of aluminum, turned to 
making canoes, caskets, wheelbarrows, 
and other civilian products. 

Last week American aircraft compa- 
nies were producing an average of only 
215 planes a month (in December 1941 
the rate was 2,461 a month). And experts 
estimated it would take 200 fighting 
planes a month just to replace Korean 
losses and maintain combat strength up 
around the 800-plane level. 

Aircraft makers have not been alone 
in warning that the United States would 
be “caught short” once the cold war 
warmed up. Back in 1947 President 
Truman appointed an Air Policy Com- 
mission to study the nation’s basic needs. 
The group (named the Finletter Com- 
mission after its chairman Thomas K. 
Finletter, now Air Force Secretary) mul- 
led over the problem for five months, 
held hundreds of hearings, and examined 
dozens of witnesses. The commission 
finally recommended that for the United 
States to maintain its place as a world 
air power—and be prepared for a war 
which might come anytime after Jan. 1, 
1953—the U.S. Air Force should be built 
up to 70 groups and the Navy air arm 
be strengthened proportionally. 

To do the job, the govern- 
ment would have had to spend 
enough to construct between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000 
pounds of military airframes 
each year. In 1947 the industry 
turned out 11,400,000 pounds 
of airframes. In 1948—the year 
in which the Congressional Air 
Policy Board issued its own 
recommendations, supporting 
the 70-group program—some 
25,200,000 pounds of airframes 
were produced. Last year out- 
put totaled 29,800,000 pounds. 

But the Korean fighting, 
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bringing with it the threat of a 
global war, may well make even 
Finletter’s | recommendations 
obsolete. Today the big ques- 
tioa is: How fast can the air- 


*Ranked 44th in national importance 
among industries before the second 
world war, aircraft manufacturing 
jumped into the No. 1 spot during the 
war, by 1947 had dropped back to 
24th position. 

+Currently, the total number of air- 
craft in the U.S. Air Force is approxi- 
mately 17,500, of which 3,300 are first- 
line combat planes. The Navy has 
JULY 13,500 aircraft, with only 2,200 first- 
estey 4 line combat planes. In mothballs are 
8,300 planes of all types, including 
1,000 B-29s. 
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Lockheed’s all-weather F-94 





Kepublic’s F-84 Thunderjets 
Jet fighters like these will be the backbone of America’s air power 


craft industry expand to meet the needs 
of a worldwide conflict? The answer is 
far from reassuring. Best estimates are 
that it would take at least 34 months 
(see chart) for plane makers to reach 
the 50,000-planes-a-year set up as a goal 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and surpassed 
during the huge production effort of the 
second world war. 

On the credit side, however, is the 
fact that the nation’s basic aircraft in- 
dustry is in fairly good shape. The major 
companies were producing a few planes 
at the time the Korean war started and 
were experimenting with new types. 
Employment, centering around a core 
of skilled personnel, was running at about 
225,000, up some 45,000 from the 
1946-47 low, but still far below the 1943 
wartime peak of 1,326,000. 

Operation 1950: A typical plant op- 
eration today, as the country girds for 
“partial mobilization,” is that of Grumman 
Aircraft at Bethpage, Long Island, 40 
miles from New York City. A key Navy 
plane maker, Grumman during the last 
war set an all-time industry record of 
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turning out 605 aircraft in one plant 
within a month. Grumman is presently 
manufacturing about 26 planes monthly, 
concentrating on the F9F Panther, a 
single-jet carrier plane, now operating 
in Korea. The company has about 6,400 
workers compared with 26,000 in 1943. 

While maintaining a low production 
rate, Jake Swirbul, Grumman’s president, 
has organized operations so that emer- 
gency expansion could be effected in 
minimum time. His plant could easily 
produce all the airframe parts presently 
going into his planes, but Swirbul has 
carefully passed out major portions of the 
work to subcontractors. 

Swirbul is, on the whole, optimistic 
about the possibility of fairly rapid ex- 
pansion within the industry: “If we have 
one good mechanic,” he likes to declare, 
“which we have, then we can get one to 
work alongside him and learn the job. 
That makes two. The two can make 
four, the four sixteen, and so on.” That 
sounds like an ideal expansion blueprint, 
but like similar production plans it re- 
quires one vital factor: time. 
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Grumman’s F9F Panther 





North American’s F-86 Sabre 


Aircraft men have long called attention 
to the industry’s “rule of three.” In an 
all-out expansion effort, manufacturers 
have found, the first month’s production 
can be tripled by the end of a year, 
and that new rate in turn tripled by the 
end of the second year. 

Then and New: In the last war the 
50,000-a-year rate was actually reached 
within 24 months, but this time, experts 
predict, it will take at least 34 months 
to achieve like results. Main reasons: 
the present skeletonized state of the 
industry and tougher production prob- 
lems presented by new types of aircraft. 
Says the Aircraft Industries Association: 
“The modern airplane requires four times 
as many man-hours as its [second world 
war] counterpart. It is twice as complex 
per pound ... and it contains twice as 
many pounds of airframe weight . . . [but] 
it can fly much higher, much faster, and 
is equipped with many new improve- 
ments in radar, fire-control equipment, 
etc.” One new fighter, for example, car- 
ries $40,000 worth of electronic equip- 
ment; its obsolete brother bore only 
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$14,000 worth. The problem of time 
applies also to the aircraft-engine indus- 
try. Last week Frederick B. Rentschler, 
chairman of the board of United Aircraft 
and founder of United’s chief subsidiary, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, predicted that 
any engine expansion drive would move 
at about the same speed as that in air- 
frame plants. “The ground rules,” he com- 
mented, “haven't changed a bit, regard- 
less of the type of engine on the line.” 
In plant facilities, a key production 
factor, the industry is in far better shape 
than at the time of Pearl Harbor. During 
the last war manufacturers spent more 
than $3,600,000,000 on factory construc- 
tion and equipment; the government, 
for its part, put up about 1,000 plants. 
About 500 of the latter are available for 
reactivation as expansion needs dictate. 
The task of putting a mothball plant 
back into operation, however, is not as 
simple as it sounds. During the second 
world war, for instance, Grumman built 
its plant No. 3 and got it into production 
in about six months. Plant No. 3 is now a 
storehouse. If it were decided to begin 
production again in the factory, 
Grumman might need from 60 to 90 
days for renovations and repairs and an 
additional like period to equip assembly 
lines. Total reactivation time: not much 
less than that of original construction. 
Range vs. Tacties: When the indus- 
try finally does move into high gear, what 
type of craft will be stressed? Last week 
the proponents of long-range aircraft— 
who have conducted Defense Depart- 
ment thinking in recent years—were 
doing an about-face. They had now de- 
cided that the nation needed a tactical 
force for close support of ground troops— 
which could fly and fight in Korean-type 
terrain. One manufacturer, taking note 
of the turnabout drawled: “I should think 
that someone down there would have 
had enough brains to figure out that if 
we were going to let Russia make the 
first move, Russia would pick the terrain.” 
Fortunately, despite the postwar con- 
centration on long-range bombers and 
short-range interceptors, several types 
of craft suited for ground-support oper- 
ations have been in the works (see box). 
Lockheed’s F-80, the first operational 
jet fighter developed in this country, 
has been discontinued, but more than 
1,700 have been delivered to the Air 
Force. Lockheed’s improved version of 
the F-80—the F-94—is now in production. 
Meanwhile, the Navy has been placing 
orders for Lockheed’s patrol bomber, the 
long-range P2V. 
PRepublic’s F-84, generally conceded 
to be one of the best support jet planes 
now in production, has weathered a spell 
of engine trouble, and is now reliably 
reported to be on the way to the Far 
East. North American’s F-86, the swept- 
wing jet which holds the world’s official 
speed record, is in production. 
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PNorthrop’s all-weather jet, the F-89, 
has been accepted by the Air Force and 
production is just beginning. As yet, 
however, it has not been designated for 
any operating unit. 

The Navy is buying three jet 
fighters—from Douglas, Grumman, and 
McDonnell—and has also contracted for 
piston-engine ships (ranging from attack 
bombers to long-range antisub planes) 
with Grumman, Douglas, North Amer- 
ican, and Martin. 

Meanwhile, the Air Force, as part of 
its original postwar program, is keeping 
the mighty B-36 in production and is 
stepping up output of the B-47,~ the 
swept-wing jet bomber made by Boeing. 
Other aircraft companies are also busily 
modifying older ships, such as B-26s 
(by Douglas) and B-29s (by Boeing) 
for. use in Korea. 

As for transports, both services are 
mainly depending on planes held over 
from the second world war, but limited 
supplies of new troop and cargo carriers 
are on the way. Chief emphasis is being 
placed on Boeing’s C-97 (military version 
of the Stratocruiser), Fairchild’s C-119 
(going to both Air Force and Marines), 
and Douglas’s C-124 (the Globemaster). 

What are expansion plans in the 
months ahead? The 1951 fiscal budget 
(now on its way through Congress) 
calls for expenditure of a total of 
$2,300,000,000 for Air Force and Navy 
planes; President Truman’s new defense 
request for $10,500,000,000 sets aside 
$3,500,000,000 for aircraft procurement. 
Informed sources estimate the nearly 
$6,000,000,000 total will mean a prod- 
uction program of about 6,000 planes. 
In terms of weight, that means an esti- 
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mated 100,000,000 pounds of airframes, 
compared with 35-37,000,000 pounds 
originally planned. Best estimates are 
that it will be about a year before the 
first plane is delivered. 

Up 21: Last week President Truman 
authorized the Air Force to expand from 
its present limit of 48 groups, up to a 
maximum of 69. The new force will 
actually be larger than the old 70-group 
goal, since there will be more planes in 
medium bomber groups. 

The industry will probably not need 
any new plants for the program now 
being blueprinted by the Defense 
Department, but chances are it will go 
on a two- and three-shift basis in all 
existing plants. It will also run denser 
production lines: That is, more workers 
will be concentrated per square foot. 

Last week the Air Force and Navy 
hadn’t awarded any actual new contracts 
—there was no new money in the defense 
kitty yet—but letters of intent for an 
estimated $5,000,000,000 worth of planes 
and parts had gone out to some 200 
basic manufacturers and suppliers. Over- 
all, however, hung the spectre of time, 
fast dwindling away: Until production is 
boosted, the armed forces in Korea and 
scattered in danger spots around the 
world will have to depend on the few 
new planes now coming off assembly 
lines and those now in the fighting line, 
in storage, or operating with such home 
units as the Air National Guard. If a 
new, more serious emergency should 
suddenly develop, the U.S. would find 
itself with nothing between the aircraft 
now flying and the nation’s military se- 
curity but the plane makers’ thin pro- 
duction lines. 


The U.S. Air Combat Team 


Now Fighting 


For the Air Force: 


F-80-—Single engine, jet 

F-51—Single engine, propeller 
F-82—Two engines, propeller 
B-26—Two engines, propeller 
B-29—Four engines, propeller 


For the Navy: 


F4U-Single engine, propeller 
F7F—Two engines, propeller 
F9F-—Single engine, jet 

AD-Single engine, propeller 
P2V—Two engines, propeller 


Now in Production 


For the Air Force: 


F-84—Single engine, jet 
F-94—Single engine, jet 
F-86—Single engine, jet 
F-89—Two engines, jet 
B-47—Six engines, jet 
B-50—Four engines, propeller 
B-36—Ten engines, six propeller, 
and four jet 


For the Navy: 


F3D—Two engines, jet 

F2H—Two engines, jet 

AF-Single engine, propeller 

AJ—Three engines, two propeller, 
and one jet 


Key: F-fighter; A-attack; B-bomber; P-patrol 
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Cools Beer 25% Faster — Cuts Cost! 


Restaurant Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler 


CARBONDALE, PA.—‘“My former cooler 
took 4 hours to cool 14 cases of beer,” says 
William Kresock, owner of Kresock’s 
Restaurant, 295 Upper Canaan St., “but 
since installing my new Frigidaire Dry 
Beverage Cooler I can cool 27 cases in 
1 hour. This represents a saving of approx- 
imately 47% on operating cost. The cooler 
is easier to keep om —easier to get things 
from. My Frigidaire Dealer, Murray Co., 
Inc., Honesdale, Pa., is efficient and 





reliable—and renders prompt service.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Dry Beverage Cooler Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Flavor Booster: Vanguard 
Associates of Chicago is mar- 
keting the “Savorizer,” a king- 
sized hypodermic needle for 
injecting flavorings into cuts 
of meat before cooking. The 
company says the spices and 
natural meat juices blend to 
give the meat a uniform flavor. 

Hedge Trimmer: The Apex 
Manufacturing Laboratories, 
South Pasadena, Calif., is 
marketing the “Magic Wand,” 
an electric-powered hedge 
trimmer and lawn edger. A 
small metal wheel, with sev- 
eral cutting “spokes,” turns on 
the end of a handle and per- 
forms delicate as well as 
heavy trimming jobs. 

Strapholders: Mrs. W. A. 
Powers, Larchmont, N. Y., has 
developed a gadget to keep 
lingerie shoulder straps in place. Small 
metal triangles, with slits on one side, are 
sewn onto shoulder pads. The straps are 
pushed through the slits, and lie flat. 

Carbon Killer: The Kent-Moore Organ- 
ization, Inc., Detroit, is marketing an 
automobile-engine carbon remover re- 
cently developed by Oldsmobile, which 
does the job without removal of the 
motor’s cylinder head. Instead, a me- 
chanic removes a spark plug and attaches 
a nozzle. Hard-finished rice is forced 
through by air, literally blasting the car- 
bon deposits from the combustion cham- 
ber walls and piston head. A later opera- 
tion removes the rice. 

Minuscule Music Maker: The Magnus 
Harmonica Corp., Newark, N. J., is be- 
ginning national distribution of a minia- 
ture electric organ, made entirely of 
different types of Bakelite plastics. The 
instrument, which is 114 inches long and 
5% inches high, has a range of two full 
octaves. It is powered by a fractional- 
horsepower motor. 


ALUMINUM: 


Less Pans, More Planes 


Since the shooting started in Korea, 
industry has been wondering which 
materials would feel the pinch as de- 
fense requirements mounted. Last week 
aluminum was added to the list that al- 
ready includes such vital materials as 
steel and copper. Productive capacity, 
declared industry officials, isn’t sufficient 
to support extra defense demands on top 
of the current peacetime load. If there 
is to be enough aluminum to meet mil- 
itary needs, National Security Resources 
Board chairman W. Stuart Symington 
told Congress, President Truman must 


Acme 


Toys tor Tomorrow: At the fourth annual 
Toy Guidance showing of the newest toys in 
New York last week, small fry were... 


be given power to allocate the metal. 

Military orders for aluminum so far 
have been negligible. Even so, domestic 
producers have been running their 
650,000-ton-a-year ingot capacity full 
blast and are booked solid for months to 
come despite large imports from Canada. 

How much aluminum will be needed 
for the stepped-up defense effort isn’t, of 
course, definitely known yet. Based on 
the present aircraft program, government 
experts estimate military preparations 
might eventually take 20 per cent of the 
nation’s output. Some officials are urging 
that stockpiles be speedily built up. 

Capacity to turn out primary alumi- 
num, now four times the level of 1939, 
is considered by industry leaders as more 
than adequate to meet the needs of 
President Truman’s new $10,500,000,000 
defense program. But military require- 
ments would have to come out of non- 
military uses, ranging from building and 
transportation materials to cables and 
pots and pans. 

To minimize the effects of curtailed 
civilian-goods production and at the 
same time fill military needs, top industry 
executives last week urged that imme- 
diate steps be taken to raise production 
capacity by 500,000 tons a year. The 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. re- 
vealed plans to boost its capacity 40,000 
tons a year, and Reynolds Metals Co. was 
also considering expanding. (The Alumi- 
num Co. of America, biggest domestic 
producer had no increase programmed. ) 

Meanwhile, the government was con- 
sidering reactivating a number of plants 
with a combined capacity of about 
150,000 tons a year, and Truman has 
already requested $6,000,000 for this 
purpose. These high-cost refiners, con- 
trolled by the General Services Admin- 
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istration, have been idle since the war; 
some have been partly stripped. But be- 
fore the industry can expand or the idle 
plants can be brought back into operation, 
the government would have to give 
assurances—probably by means of allo- 
cations—that there would be an adequate 
supply of low-cost electricity. Producers 
say power supply is the big bottleneck. 


LABOR: 


Warning to Reds 


Times had changed. Back in 1941 a 
rash of Communist-inspired strikes man- 
aged to slow down the nation’s defense 
efforts. The Allis-Chalmers plant in Mil- 
waukee working on $45,000,000 worth 
of defense orders, for instance, was shut 
down for 64 days when 7,000 workers 
quit their jobs. But last week labor indi- 
cated every effort would be made to see 
that leftists did not throw a monkey 
wrench into America’s booming produc- 
tion machinery. 

In Washington, maritime management 
and unions got together and agreed on a 
security system for barring Communists 
and subversives from United States ships. 

Even Harry Bridges was beginning to 
lose his old grip over the International 
Longshoremens Union. Officials of Local 
10, Bridges’s “home” local, told him to 
resign as president of the Communist-led 
Maritime Federation of the World or 
vacate the union presidency. 

In Milwaukee, Nash workers sur- 
rounded a fellow UAW member, 55- 
year-old Roy M. Webb, who had signed 
i Moscow-inspired “peace petition.” 
They carried him to the sidewalk and 
heaved him out. Later, Webb received 
treatment for a broken back. 
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"~~ 
.. + fascinated by larger-than-life-size fabric 
dolls, and a miniature scale model of Don 
Arena’s Such Crust speedboat molded in tin. 


BUSINESS 
NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Stores: The Federal Re- 
serve Board reported a 46 per 
cent rise in department-store 
sales last week over a year 
ago—the largest increase on 
record. Dollar volume, how- 
ever, did not equal that 
of a typical Christmas buying 
rush. “Unofficially,” the board 
blamed the sales rise on 
scare buying. 

Swap: The Bell Telephone 
System loses money on its 
public telegraph business; so 
does Western Union on its 
telephone activities in 28 
fee states. A Federal Communica- 
tions Commission examiner 
approved a deal to let the 
two companies exchange the 
unprofitable services. 

Rubber: As natural rubber 
prices soared to more than 50 
cents a pound, compared with 28 cents 
before the Korean war, the government 
ordered a 100,000-ton-a-year increase in 
output of synthetic rubber. This rise, 
added to the 88,000-ton boost ordered 
July 7, will bring synthetic production to 
675,000 tons a year—nearly 80 per cent of 
present capacity for all types. 

Cars: General Motors sold a record 
1,878,000 cars and trucks during the 
first six months of the year. Profits during 
the period set an all-time high for any 
corporation of $485,000,000—only 27 per 
cent below the staggering $656,000,000 
GM earned in all of 1949. 

Sugar: The Agriculture Department, 
to curb prices and confound hoarders, 
arranged to buy up the rest of Cuba’s 
surplus sugar—some 600,000 tons. The 
deal will push the nation’s sugar supplies 
to a record 8,450,000 tons. The sugar will 
be left in Cuba until the government 
decides it is needed here. 

Peace to War: The Sperry Corp. began 
negotiations with the United Nations to 
speed up moving to its new skyscraper 
headquarters in New York. Sperry needs 
the space the UN now leases in the 
company’s plant so that war orders can 
be hastened. 

Rain: The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in St. Paul, staging a golf tourna- 
ment, took out a $3,000 rain insurance 
policy payable if it rained by 2 p.m. 
Seven minutes after the deadline, a 
downpour started. 

Freight Cars: At a Chicago meeting, 
officials of more than 100 major railroads 
announced a $670,000,000 program to 
buy 122,000 additional freight cars. The 
new cars, to meet increased demands 
from both civilian shippers and the mili- 


tary services, may require as much as 
2,500,000 tons of steel. 








Ideal gran 


Offers You 


Tivability 


Happy in living! 
Happy in work! 


@ This is true when you live and 
work in Ideal Indiana. The Hoosier 
state provides ideal “livability” 
for its citizens. indiana is unsur- 
passed in recreational facilities. 
Her beautiful state parks, scenic 
camp sites, miles of fishable 
streams, hunting areas, and year 
"round sports program offer a wide 
variety of relaxing places to go, 
things to do. Indiana has an ex- 
cellent educational system. Grade 
schools and high schools are con- 
veniently located in both rural and 
urban communities. Too, you will 
immediately feel at home in Indi- 
ana, because of the warm-friendly 
Hoosier hospitality. The doors of 
Hoosierland are open for all! 


@ Besides Livability, Indiana also 
offers manufacturers firm Power, 
adequate Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes and abundant 
Raw Materials. 


Write for our booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana." 
Please give company 
name when writing. 


See ett Ne 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 


and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Dept. IO6N + State House + Indianapolis, Ind 
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NEW YORKERS HAVE THAT POLISHED 
AiR. If you’re the type who likes clear, clean 
air, beware of men with shiny shoes! Tests 
made in New York City indicate that polish- 
ing and wear reduce hundreds of tons of 
shoe polish to dust there every year. 




















CLEAN AIR BY THE DRAWERFUL. Electro- 
maze electronic air filters stop fine dust, 
pollen and smoke. Filter cells slide in and 
out like file cabinet drawers for easy servic- 
ing. “Building block” construction allows 
greater flexibility in size. 





AIR-MAZE IN THE AIRWAYS. Air-Maze 
liquid filters keep jet planes flying fast and 
high—provide 640% more filter area than 
conventional types. Many other Air-Maze 
liquid filters for fuel and lubricating oil 
also available. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 






Engineers 
LIQUID FILTERS 





The Filte 


AIR FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
68 
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ROM laxity and-unconcern prior to 
Fyne 25, Washington has swung 
over to hysteria. Technically we are 
still fighting only a “police action” in a 
tiny country. Yet Washington acts as 
if our only hope of national survival 
lay in immediately turning our whole 
economy inside out and frightening to 
death the very corporations 
responsible for our unparal- 
leled production. The pro- 
posed measures into which 
Congress is being stamped- 
ed reflect not so much real 
war necessities as the famil- 
iar demands of a statist 
and controlist ideology. 

Congress should, of course, 
appropriate without delay 
whatever additional amounts 
can be spent quickly without misdi- 
rection or gross waste. But even if all 
of the President’s additional appropri- 
ation request of $10,500,000,000 is 
really necessary, is it also necessary 
that the Federal government should 
add that net amount to the expendi- 
tures it had already planned? Most of 
the bureaucrats and congressmen who 
are so sternly calling on the consumers 
and taxpayers for more sacrifices are 
singularly silent about any cut in their 
own pet programs for handing out 
taxpayers money to pressure groups 
or diverting resources to inessential 
“welfare” or pork-barrel projects. Ap- 
parently, aside from mere token cuts, 
these are to go on as usual. 

Yet Arthur Krock, writing in The 
New York Times, considers $7,000,- 
000,000 a “moderate” estimate of what 
could be cut from the Fair Deal budget 
if some of its programs were sus- 
pended during the crisis. 


or is the nonmilitary budget the 
N only one that needs to be criti- 
cally examined. The American public 
is entitled to a much more convincing 
explanation than has yet been offered 
of why the almost $50,000,000,000 
spent on “defense” in the four fiscal 
years since July 1946 bought apparent- 
ly so little of it. The sum is not 
negligible. We spent on defense in the 
last fiscal year alone as much as we 
spent in the whole sixteen fiscal years 
before Pearl Harbor. 

The chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee now wants to 





War Measures—Or Hysteria? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





know “just what” there is on hand to 
show for the military expenditures of 
the last four years. This is a laudable, 
if belated, curiosity. One would have 
supposed that a committee properly 
carrying out its responsibilities to the 
American people would have been 
checking on this at least every quarter. 
The armed services commit- 
tees urgently need a numer- 
ically adequate permanent 
full-time staff of military 
experts and investigators, re- 
sponsible to Congress alone, 
to- check on the requests 
from the services and to 
know at all times how much 
defense the people are get- 
ting for their money. 

The ideological hysteria 
of the moment is reflected in the de- 
mands, even on the part of so-called 
conservatives and professed believers 
in a free enterprise system, for over-all 
government economic controls, includ- 
ing a blanket “freeze” of prices and 
wages. Such demands stem from a 
complete misreading of the lessons of 
the last war. These controls and freezes 
would tie the economy in red tape. 
They would delay or prevent the very 
price and wage readjustments that are 
most necessary. It cannot be pointed 
out too often that the only way to con- 
trol the general level of prices is 
through money and credit policy. 


HE Administration has _ still to 
po real awareness of how seri- 
ous, compared with present practices 
and proposals, money and credit con- 
trol would have to be to accomplish 
this purpose. It must begin with re- 
straints on the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System. We must severely 
limit the expansion of credit by the 
Federal Reserve Banks themselves. 
These banks must abandon the in- 
flationary policy of cheap money rates 
and government bond-pegging. The 
government must shut down on all 
new loans from the RFC or the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Commercial bank 
credit must be restricted by allowing 
interest rates to rise, by tightening re- 
serve requirements, and by scrutiniz- 
ing new loans. Demands for install- 
ment-credit and real-estate mortgage 
control only divert attention from 
these more serious credit controls. 
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NEW RUBBER SPRING PROVIDES UNIQUE BENEFITS 


Used on new tractor seat, it eliminates slow-down from rider fatigue . . . increases production 








GOOD-BYE TO “ROUGH RIDING.” As the 
tractor rides over rough ground, the seat’s rubber tor- 
sional springs twist and turn with each jolt, cushioning shock 
and leveling out the sharp rebound. Result: less fatigue for the 
farmer... greater working efficiency ...more daily output 
from the tractor in the same amount of time! 


PEE etn SR Po ee 2 

. ee . 
THE PRINCIPLE OF THE THING. These stabilizing springs operate on SMOOTH SEAT FOR EVERYONE. A twist of this tie bolt and the seat 
a torsional principle... consist of a thick layer of carefully spring can be adjusted to provide the utmost comfort for the 
compounded rubber, sandwiched between metal plates. Springs immest farm girl or the huskiest male. Another good example 
were especially developed by U. S. Rubber engineers for the of the results obtained by manufacturers who bring their 
manufacturers of this revolutionary new seat. problems to U.S. Rubber’s engineering staff! 


Hundreds of different products, from baby carriages to rail ay 
cars, can be improved by the use of the new U. S. Rubber 
Torsional Spring. It may well be that your own product, 
whether on the market or in the design stage, can obtain with 
this spring the competitive advantage it requires for real suc- 
cess. The tractor seat above is only one instance of how this 
versatile development aided a manufacturer. Ask “U. S.” engi- 
neers to investigate its possibilities for your product. Write 





A PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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SPRINKLERS 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


The Fire calls the firemen 


An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 














Why Package Gages 


Like Gems? 


WHO DOES IT? 


To get a more accurate reading on 
the kind of Planned Packaging 
that will improve your product’s 
sales, write today for your free 
copy of our folder “The Story 
of a Glamorized Gage.” Write: 
Farrington Manufacturing Co., 
82 Atherton St., Boston 30, Mass. 


1ging 


farcington 





Creators of Fabulous Beauty in Farrington Jewel Cases 


DOES IT PAY OFF? 








‘To Seek for All Men...’ 


Cleveland officials said it was the first 
Protestant parade the city had witnessed 
in 25 years, and the participants went at 
it with handshaking, hymn-singing Bap- 
tist fervor. The delegates alone, for the 
eighth World Baptist Congress, July 22- 
27, numbered 20,000 from a record- 
breaking 52 countries. Even 35 Russians 
attended, on condition that their names 
be not used. 

The parade needed a mile of street 
space in which to form and took 36 
minutes to pass“a given point. Innumer- 
able bands thumped away at “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” and “Hold the Fort 
for I Am Coming.” A man and woman 
merely trying to get across the street 
were pleasantly advised by one marcher: 
“The only way to see this parade is to 
get into it.” They fell into step. 

At huge Municipal Stadium that night, 
some 30,000 representatives of the 
world’s 18,000,000 Baptists settled down 
to hear a 1,000-voice choir and pounds 
of prepared speeches. One Baptist official 
felt that, with Korea aflame and Com- 
munism on the loose, it was a grand time 
for an: international congress: “We_stand 
for something those birds [Communists] 
over there don’t stand for.” And a’ mes- 
sage from President Truman, also a 
Baptist, stressed: “I am of ever deeper 
conviction that what we need today is a 
revival of religion and a rededication of 
this nation—individually and collectively 
—to the unchanging truths of the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

But in its principal document the con- 
gress was warned that “at no time in the 
history of Christianity has there been 
greater danger of losing sight of the 
principles and ideals for which it stands.” 
In a manifesto prepared by a nineteen- 
man commission (and subsequently ap- 
proved by the congress), Baptists issued 
a “mid-century call to religious freedom” 





RELIGION 








Dr. Lord: “Just a pastor” 


and reaffirmed their pledge “to seek for 
all men” unconditional religious liberty. 
Pointing out the dangerous conflicts cur- 
rently existing between religious groups, 
the manifesto submitted these appeals: 
“To Protestant State-Churches, and 
other churches which hold a dominant 
position, to promote ... religious liberty 
granting to Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
members of other religious groups, and to 
those who acknowledge no religious faith, 
the same rights and privileges which 
they demand for themselves.” 

>“To the Roman Catholic Church to 
abandon its discrimination against or per- 
secution of Protestants and Evangelicals 
and all others in Spain, Italy, Portugal, 
the Belgian Congo, Mexico, Argentina, 
Colombia, and elsewhere.” 

For a new president, the Baptist World 
Alliance elected the Rev. Frederick 
Townley Lord, 57-year-old pastor of 
Bloomsbury Baptist Church of London. 
A graduate of the universities of Man- 


Baptist parade: Passers-by were urged to join in 
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chester and London, he also is editor of 
the Baptist Times and a member of the 
British Broadcasting Corp.’s central re- 
ligious advisory group. He has been an 
author (“The Conquest of Death,” “The 
Unity of Soul and Body,” “Man and His 
Character,” “The Master and the Man,” 
and many others), an actor in religious 
dramas, and president of the British 
Baptist Union. But when a reporter last 
week asked him what he did, Dr. Lord 
mildly observed: “I am just a pastor.” 


Commie-Built Clergy 


The Communist government of Czech- 
oslovakia, a country three-fourths Roman 
Catholic, had tried such standard per- 
secutions as shutting down Catholic 
church schools, abolishing church col- 
lections, and confiscating church lands, 
monies, and appointment powers. From 
Czechoslovakia’s 7,000 Catholic priests, 
all that this had obtained for the new 
regime was an instructed acceptance 
that wasn’t to be trusted. But this month 
the government had a corrective ap- 
paratus ready to set in motion. If it 
worked, the country would have a schis- 
matic Catholic church run by a clergy 
built to the government’s .specifications. 

At Prague and Bratislava, _ this 
September, the State Office for Church 
Affairs and the Ministry of Education 
will open two theological faculties—state- 
sponsored successors to the liquidated 
faculties and seminaries. of Catholic dio- 
ceses. Last week Roman Catholic ob- 
servers in Vienna, after examining the 
new setup’s regulations, reported that: 

>A student lacking a secondary-school 
diploma can make up the difference in 
a special six-week course. _ 

PA student will be given minor or- 
dination after two years’ study and full 
ordination after four. 

>Professors of theology for the new 
faculties are undergoing mandatory sum- 
mer courses. The purpose: special 
political training. 

>For students, all courses will be in 
line with “Lenin and Stalin.” 

From Vienna, too, came reports of 
corrective measures that are being 
exerted in Czechoslovakian monasteries— 
now called “concentration monasteries.” 
A letter that one monk managed to get 
out of the country related: “We are 
constantly surounded by police 
There is still no running water and no 
sanitation . . . We each get three ciga- 
rettes daily, We have to work from 8 a.m. 
until 12 noon and from 2 to 6 p.m.—slave 
labor. They parade us three times a day.” 
_ The object of the program, to one 
interned Czechoslovakian priest, was not 
mere mistreatment. “They want to re- 
educate us,” he wrote, “bend us, and 
break us, and, when broken, stick us into 
some pastorate, so that we can break the 
character of the people further.” 
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Passing of an Unlicensed Hero 


by JOHN LARDNER 


1¢ Brit LANGE died in San Fran- 
B cisco the other day, aged 79. The 
papers gave him as many inches of 
obit space, probably, as a sporting 
character of the 1890s can be ex- 
pected to rate in these times. The 
word “immortal” was used here and 
there. As baseball meanings go, Bill 
was immortal, all right. But 
not officially immortal. 

One of the things they do 
in Cooperstown, N.Y., be- 
sides pretend that baseball 
was invented there by the 
innocent General Abner 
Doubleday, is conduct a 
Hall of Fame, which is 
stocked from time to time 
with official immortals, old 
and new. Understandably, 
every ballplayer would like to have 
his name inscribed there. Bill Lange 
would have liked it, as I know from 
somewhat rueful personal experience. 


EN or twelve years ago, while Mr. 

Lange was minding his own busi- 
ness in San Francisco, a few people, 
including your correspondent, pro- 
posed him for the Hall of Fame. I am 
not as old as my sparse gray bangs 
would indicate, so I do not claim to 
have seen Lange play ball. But it 
doesn’t even need the evidence of eye- 
witnesses like Clark Griffith or the late 
A. G. Spalding—the record is enough 
—to suggest that Big Bill, also known 
in his day as Little Eva, was very 
possibly the best outfielder of all time. 

That’s a large order, admittedly. I'll 
try to prop it up in a minute. Mean- 
while, I regret to say that after poison- 
ing Big Bill’s honest mind with stray 
seeds of ambition, our movement 
failed. A handful of old immortals 
were inserted in the Hall of Fame. 
After that, the voters concentrated on 
newer immortals, as they became eli- 
gible. The category of ancient stars 
froze where it was. Even before he 
died, time ran out on Bill. 

It would be silly to say that this 
matter of the Hall of Fame was the 
most important thing in a life as wide, 
full, and remarkable as Lange himself. 
It was just a small disappointment for 
a tall old man. 

“It would be nice,” he told me 
once, on the Coast, “to be in there, 
but how would you expect people 
today to remember me?” 





So this is a nudge, maybe the last 
one, at the memories of people today. 

Griffith and Spalding have said that 
Lange was a better center fielder than 
Tris Speaker. He could go back for a 
fly ball as far and as fast as any fielder 
in history, he was unequaled at com- 
ing in for short line drives. His batting 
average, Over a six-year pe- 
riod with a very dead ball, 
ranged from .324 to .388. 
And he ran the bases like 
an intelligent buffalo. 

They say that in the 1890s 
there was no nobler and 
more stirring sight in nature, 
or in baseball, than Big Bill 
going down from first to sec- 
ond. The rules and distances 
of the game became “mod- 
ern” in 1893, so that when Lange stole 
100 bases in 1896, he was not only the 
last “modern” major leaguer to do so, 
but the first. 

One of the things that put Ty Cobb 
into the Hall of Fame, where he de- 
serves to be if any ballplayer does, 
was his base-running. A fact known to 
all fans is that Cobb stole 96 bases one 
year (the year was 1915). A further 
item in.the record. says that he was 
thrown out stealing on 38 occasions 
that same year. There is an affidavit 
in my knapsack to the effect that 
Lange, in 1896, attempted 101 steals. 
He got there safely 100 times. The 
other time, he tripped and fell be- 
tween first and second, where an 
infielder, after making sure that it was 
not a trap, timidly tagged him out. 


or this department’s money, 

though not necessarily for the Hall 
of Fame’s, one of the most memorable 
things about Bill Lange is the fact that 
he was the only great player in the 
history of the game to quit while he 
was great. The Chicago Colts (they 


_were no longer the White Stockings, 


as some of the obits said) paid Bill 
very well. That means, on the author- 
ity of Warren Brown, the historian, 
$3,000. So when he fell in love with a 
wealthy young lady, and her father 
offered to take him into the real-estate 
business, Mr. Lange got married and 
kissed Chicago’s $3,000 good-by all in 
the same iconoclastic gesture. 

He was a man of character as well 
as true athletic genius. May he rest in 
peace, if not in the Hall of Fame. 
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HORSE RACING: 


Calumet Collector 


Down to get-away day last week, the 
Arlington Park meeting in Chicago hadn’t 
been a happy one for trainer Jimmy 
Jones. His Calumet Farm string, usually 
a big winner at this track, hadn’t scored 
a single stakes victory. The stable’s lead- 
ing star, Citation, had finished a workout 
lame. “His ankle filled up,” Jones report- 
ed. “It’s something like a sprained ankle— 
a little swelling and inflammation.” And 
with Citation out, Calumet’s chances in 
the $82,400 Arlington Handicap rested 
on one erratic four-year-old: Ponder. 

This year Ponder had beaten the likes 
of Citation and Noor but had also been 
licked four times in eight races. After 
some distrustful looks at gray, knock- 
kneed Cochise (“Eddie Arcaro wouldn't 
be riding him if he didn’t think the 
horse would win”), bettors sent Ponder 
off as the favorite in a ten-horse field. 

Through the back stretch Ponder was 
the tenth horse. Heading into the home 
stretch he was fourth and closing fast. 
Down to the last sixteenth he was held 
off by a horse that virtually nobody had 
given a thought—Aegina—but Ponder’s 
fine (2:01 3/5) run beat the 60-to-1 shot 
by three-fourths of a length. On the 
$46,800 first money, which brought his 
earnings up to $527,775, Ponder became 
the fourth Calumet racer to win more 
than half a million dollars. The others: 
Whirlaway, Armed, Citation. 


BASEBALL: 


Turnabout 


In 1942 the St. Louis Cardinals were 
just a bunch of gifted kids on the make. 
Slats Marion, ranging around the big 
shortstop patch with gawky genius, was 
only 24 but that made him three years 
older than Stan Musial, a pitcher turned 
outfielder to the everlasting regret of 
National League rivals. The ages of the 
nine top men, who not only won the 
pennant but humiliated the mighty New 
York Yankees in the World Series, aver- 
aged only a fraction more than 25% years. 

Last week the nucleus of that bunch— 
after four pennants and four second-place 
showings in eight years—was struggling 
against the very image of its 1942 self. 
On July 25 they won a ball game in 
Brooklyn but yielded first place to the 
double victory scored by the Philadel- 
phia Phillies, whose nine top men’s ages 
averaged a fraction less than 25%. 

The Cardinals’ varsity was now crowd- 
ing 30; their four leading pitchers (Max 
Lanier, Alpha Brazle, Howie Pollet, 
Harry Brecheen) were a composite 331 
years old. The Phillies’ four hottest pitch- 
ing starters (Curt Simmons, Robin 
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Roberts, Bob Miller, and Bubba Church) 
averaged less than 23. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers (favored in 
April but in fourth place last week) might 
yet prove, as experts still expected, that 
the Cardinals were too old and the 
Phillies too young for it. If they didn’t, 
the Philadelphia age advantage might 
become pronounced in the league stand- 
ing as old Cardinal legs pounded over 
the sunbaked diamonds of torrid August. 
But if his St. Louis club merely stayed 
in tight title contention, unassuming 
Eddie Dyer would be credited with one 
of the year’s finest managerial jobs. 

So far he had been -avoiding credit, 
partly because it kept bringing up his 
men’s ages. “A player,” he resentfully 
reminded interviewers, “is only as old 
as his batting average.” And last. week 
Musial, despite a knee that had ailed 
him for weeks, and 34-year-old Enos 
Slaughter were up with the league’s five 





Musial and Dyer: Age and ailments hadn’t stopped the Cards yet 


leading hitters. Dyer couldn’t, however, 
deny that he’d had to deal with an 
exceptional number of key casualties. 

Before the race even began, an arm 

‘Operation inactivated Dyer’s star relief 
pitcher, 34-year-old Ted Wilks, for 
months. A back operation did the same 
for infielder Nippy Jones. Left for dead 
by the experts, after blowing a three- 
game series in Brooklyn in May, the 
Cardinals subsequently lost catcher Joe 
Garagiola, outfielder Chuck Diering, and 
infielder Tommy Glaviano. 

Yet, when the Cardinals came back 
to Brooklyn a month later, Dyer had them 
in first place and has kept them in or 
near there ever since. 

Altogether, their campaign has been a 
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spotty one, but this could be a year for 
getting away with spottiness. Twice, 
recently, St. Louis had regained the 
leadership on losing days. Early last week 
they led with a winning percentage of 
only .575—three points less than the 
poorest pennant-winning record in league 
history. In such a season, according to 
Ed Wray of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Cardinals’ Old Guard might make it 
simply as “the best of a bad lot.” 


BOXING: 


Pep and Louis Again 


A few good fighters who couldn’t seem 
to get together—and a lot of Humpty 
Dumpties who weren’t worth putting 
together—had kept boxing fans both glum 
and mum. Suddenly, last week, they once 
more had something to talk about: 
After dodging his principal challenger 





Acme Photos 


for seventeen months, Willie Pep signed 
for a defense of the world featherweight 
championship in New York Sept. 6 
against Sandy Saddler, who broke even 
with him in two previous title fights. 
After one more look at his back-tax bill 
(reportedly about $150,000), Joe Louis 
announced that he would return to the 
ring in September against Ezzard Charles 
(National Boxing Association heavy- 
weight champion) or Lee Savold (Brit- 
ish-version successor to the retired Louis) 
in New York or Chicago. 

Louis made it appear that only his tax 
problem had led him to abandon his 
retirement. But his mother called it “just 
an excuse. I’m his mother, and I could 
tell he was itching to fight again.” 





WHERE is Your 
Cargo Today? 


No matter! If it’s insured through the 
Marine Office of America, your interests 
are soundly protected! 

Marine Office handling is sound—be- 
cause decades of experience have made 
the Marine Office a skilled, outstanding 
leader in this specialized field. 

Marine Office protection is unques- 
tioned and unexcelled—because the 
strength of its seven great member com- 
panies, listed below, stands behind 
every policy. 

Ship in security! Ask your agent or 
broker about Cargo Insurance through 
the Marine Office of America! 





These are the great member companies of the 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 


* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
*THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 








Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 





| ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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THE” PANTHER... 
U.S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


Here is a plane with a heritage. This new turbo-jet 
PANTHER succeeds such famous Grumman pred- 
ecessors as the Wildcat, Hellcat and Bearcat. 
Impressive speed and formidable fire-power are 
achieved in the PANTHER without sacrifice of 
traditional Grumman ruggedness and __ stability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 








THEATER —— 


Emerson, Parisienne pro tem 


Revival 


Parisienne (Sam Wanamaker, Terese 
Hayden, Harriett Ames) is the first of 
four plays to be offered by a new reper- 
tory company called the Festival Theater, 
which should have a better chance to 
prove itself when Ibsen’s “The Lady 
From the Sea” comes along Aug. 7. Henri 
Becque wrote “Parisienne” in 1882 and 
Mme. Gabrielle Rejane brought it to the 
United States in 1904. But even Ashley 
Duke’s adaptation, which was seen sev- 
eral times in London within recent years, 
fails to explain why New York should be 
treated to a revival of a French classic 
at this late date. 

The trouble is less that Becque’s frag- 
ile “comedy of morals” shows ‘its age 
than that it produces so little wit and 
animation to illustrate the complicated 
love life of a Paris matron (Faye 
Emerson) who betrays her complacent 
husband (Romney Brent) with a jealous 
lover (Francis Lederer) who has good 
reason (Helmut Dantine) to be jealous. 
Although the lady’s calculated infidelities 
add up to a repetitious and rather sorry 
little joke, the entire company does man- 
age to milk it for a certain amount of 
amusement. The handsome and charm- 
ing Miss Emerson grows in assurance as 
an actress, and Lederer plays the green- 
eyed lover with an explosive extrava- 


gance that is the production’s substitute . 


for action. 

While director Sam Wanamaker and 
his associates were something less than 
inspired in choosing their initial offering, 
their cast, Howard Bay’s set, and Paul 
du Pont’s attractive costumes amply 
demonstrate the partners’ good inten- 
tions. Foremost of these is to present 
worthy plays that have never, or rarely, 
had a showing on Broadway. Following 
a two-week run for “The Lady From the 
Sea,” Festival Theater will bring on 
Lynn Riggs’s “Borned in Texas” and 
Strindberg’s “Crimes and Crimes.” 
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MOVIES 


New Films 


Pantie in the Streets (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). In contrast to the minor in- 
novations of “711 Ocean Drive” (see 
below), an arresting and imaginative 
variation on the cops and robbers theme 
pays off handsomely in Elia Kazan’s 
latest offering. Just as he went to 
Stamford, Conn., to shoot “Boomerang,” 
the stage and-screen director made this 
film in its entirety in New Orleans, and 
much of its impact stems from his judi- 
cious use of the local citizenry and of the 
photogenic city’s darker byways. 

From its beginning, with the murder 
of an immigrant Armenian in an alley to 
its cat-and-mouse climax in a coffee 
warehouse, Richard Murphy’s screenplay 
is one long, suspenseful chase. But the 
object here is less to bring a murderer to 
justice than to arrest a potential outbreak 
of pneumonic plague—a virulent form of 
the bubonic scourge. When Dr. Reed 
(Richard Widmark) of the U.S. Public 
Health Service discovers that the mur- 
dered Armenian was a plague carrier, 
he realizes his slayers might also have 
contracted the dreaded disease. 

Obviously any news of a possible epi- 
demic would explode an exodus from 
New Orleans that could fan the conta- 
gion across the country. Working with 
Captain Warren (Paul Douglas) of the 
homicide squad, Dr. Reed frantically 
searches out the shadowy trail of the 
unknown killers, isolating and inoculating 
those who might have crossed their paths 
and even exceeding their authority by 
jailing an alert reporter who threatens to 
give the story to his paper. 

Throughout the hunt Kazan maintains 
tension at a high voltage and, as usual, 
he gets top performances from his 
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No sanctuary for Palance and Mostel on the roof of a coffee warehouse 


players. Both Widmark and Douglas are 
fine as the pursuers who at first disagree 
belligerently on tactics. Barbara Bel 
Geddes is sympathetic as the overworked 
doctor’s wife, and there is a good bit by 
Dan Riss as the outraged reporter. In the 
list of sharp supporting performances, 
however, the most impressive are those 
of Zero Mostel (playing his first straight 
role) as a flabby hoodlum, and of Walter 
(Jack) Palance—a lanky, lantern-jawed 
ex-boxer and stage actor who exudes 
menace with overtones of a sick, un- 
nerving evil rarely found outside the 
confines of the Grand Guignol. 


711 Ocean Drive (Columbia). Advance 
publicity for this melodrama promised a 
ruthless exposure of big-time gambling 
syndicates and further advertised the, 
fact that because of threats from uniden- 
tified members of the underworld the 
film had to be shot under police guard. 
Nothing in “711 Ocean Drive” justifies 
this febrile propaganda, although the 
picture itself presents some fairly exciting, 
if familiar, gangster stuff: 

The Richard English-Francis Swan 
screenplay concerns itself with the swift 
rise and catastrophic fall of a gangster 
overlord. In this case the subject is 
Edmond O’Brien, a telephone repairman 
whose knowledge of electronics gets him 
on the payroll of Barry Kelley, a California 
bookmaker whose wire service furnishes 
the local bookies with spot news from 
the nation’s race tracks. 

O’Brien plays the shrewd young tech- 
nician with vigor and aplomb as he takes 
over the California outfit after his boss’s 
sudden, violent death, and then matches 
wits with such slick and powerful intrud- 
ers from the East as Otto Kruger and 
Donald Porter. O’Brien is plausible, too, 
as he falls in love with Joanne Dru, 
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Market Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
FORT WAYNE, IND. —“Last summer our 


new Frigidaire Air Conditioners brought 
many new customers into our market,” 
says W. W. Rogers, president of Rogers 
Markets, 520 W. Jefferson St. “We did a 
greater volume of summer business than 
ever before. We’ve used various types of 
Frigidaire equipment for 25 years and that’s 
why we chose Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
for our new store. 

“Our Frigidaire Dealer, Barth and Levy, 
Inc., has always given us prompt, depend- 
able service. They have the Teer. 10Ww” 
to do their jobs right.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Self-Contained 
Aur Conditioner 
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BOOTY 


Finders-Keepers. That's the house 
rule for all treasures of the sea 
discovered in 
Sandy Cove—our 
private beach 
for small fry 
beachcombers. 






on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 4 
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Porter’s discontented wife, and finally 
has to hire an out-of-town hoodlum to 
resolve the triangle in his favor. 

Melodrama and glib performances 
aside, the film’s chief claim to attention 
lies in its demonstration of the electronic 
gadgets that help earn this racket a plau- 
sible $8,000,000,000 annual take and in 
the choice of Hoover Dam for the story’s 
climactic chase. This hide-and-seek is a 
protracted affair that is notable less for 
the suspense involved than for the fine, 
comprehensive photography of the great 
plant’s labyrinthian innards. 


Our Very Own (Goldwyn) is a warm 
and earnest attempt on the part of script 
writer F. Hugh Herbert (“Kiss and Tell” 
and “A Kiss for Corliss”) to dramatize the 


‘plight of a teen-age girl who discovers, 


on the eve of her graduation from high 
school, that unlike her two younger sis- 
ters, she is an adopted child. 

For as far back as she can remember, 
Gail Macaulay (Ann Blyth) has been the 
contentedly bona fide offspring of a “nor- 
mal as blueberry pie” family that lives in 
one of the sunnier and more prosperous 
suburbs of a California metropolis. Up to 
now nothing in Gail’s young life has dis- 
turbed her blood pressure more than the 
neighborhood lad (Farley Granger) who 
delivers the family’s new television set. 
But her 15-year-old sister (Joan Evans) 
also has a feeling for Granger and gets 
resoundingly slapped down for wearing 
big sister’s party dress and precociously 
encouraging big sister's beau while danc- 
ing with him. Little sister gets her re- 
venge when she accidentally uncovers 
some family papers proving Gail isn’t her 
blood kin after all. 

The resulting question of when, if ever, 
it is right to tell an adopted child the 
truth about her origin provides some 
moments of dramatically serious concern 
for Donald Cook and Jane Wyatt as 
convincingly well-meaning but fumbling 
parents. And Gail’s real mother (Ann 
Dvorak), fortuitously involved in a beer 
and poker session just as her unknown 
daughter comes to visit her for the first 
time, gives the film some moments of 
genuine poignancy. But despite David 
Miller’s able direction and effective per- 
formances by the youngsters involved, 
“Our Very Own” is too pat to be as 
convincing as it should be. 

In producing this family epic, Goldwyn’s 
idea was apparently to glorify the re- 
sounding brightness of the typical upper- 
bracket American home. And he has done 
so to the extent of providing a shaggy dog 


to scratch the paint off the front door and - 


a youngest daughter (Natalie Wood) to 
balk at going to bed before the end of 
her favorite television program. 


Broken Arrow (Twentieth Century- 
Fox). The quarrel between the scalping 
type of Indian and the kind of Westerner 





Peace almost earns Stewart a noose 


who figured the only good redskin was 
a dead one need not be repeated in 
first-run theaters. But the story of Tom 
Jeffords (James Stewart), a farsighted 
frontiersman who brought the first glim- 
merings of interracial understanding to 
the Southwest provides this shopworn 
theme with a refreshingly new twist. 

In Arizona in the 1870s the Apaches 
were so assiduously on the warpath that 
even the mails didn’t get through. But 
instead of joining one of the local posses, 
Jeffords, apparently the only man in the 
whole territory who believes Indians are 
human beings, undertakes to learn their 
language and sets out alone to visit 
Cochise (Jeff Chandler), the Apache 
chief—a dignitary so inaccessible that for 
ten years no white man has ever seen 
him and lived to tell about it. 

Cochise turns out to be a right guy 
who realizes the futility of warring 
against the white man. Jeffords nearly 
gets lynched by his white brethren for 
his pains. But in the end he not only 
accomplishes his peace mission but falls 
in love with a shy tribal maiden (Debra 
Paget) who can’t resist watching him 
shave in the woods one morning. 

Filmed on the Arizona reservation 
where a number of Cochise’s descend- 
ants still live, “Broken Arrow” combines 
its Technicolor scenic magnificence with 
an extra measure of realism. Director 
Delmer Daves has balanced the tender 
moments between Stewart and the dimin- 
utive Miss Paget with an adequate dose 
of gun smoke and incisive character- 
ization. Remarkably sensitive perform- 
ances by both Stewart and Chandler 
put the finishing touch on what is un- 
doubtedly one of the most emotionally 
satisfying Westerns since “Stagecoach” 
and “The Virginian.” 
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Two Little Girls in Windsor 


Marion Crawford’s “The Little Prin- 
cesses,” recollections by the former 
governess of Elizabeth (Lilibet) and 
Margaret of England, has been so widely 
serialized and discussed that some of the 
charm of its anecdotes has evaporated 
before reaching book form. What re- 
mains, however, is a sufficiently engaging 
record to prove that the two girls were 
very much like all girls of their age. 

The author, however, was certainly 
not like all governesses. Born in Scotland 
in 1909, she had no intention of teaching 
royalty but wanted to do something about 
the misery and unhappiness that she saw 
around her. She wanted to teach and 
study child psychology, and to do so took 
a temporary post teaching the daughter 
of a sister of the Duehess of York. When 
Elizabeth was 5 and Margaret 2, the 
sister recommended Miss Crawford to 
the duke and duchess. 

Queen Mary took an active interest in 
their education, once pointing out that 
too much time was spent on arithmetic 
and not enough on history and Bible 
reading. Their grandfather, King George, 
asked Miss Crawford to teach them to 
write a legible hand with some character 


Combine 


The princesses had fun with Crawfie 
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in it. Their parents were not much inter- 
ested in the girls’ higher education; they 
just wanted their children to be happy. 
For their part, the princesses were mostly 
interested in toy horses and had some 30 
of them which they stabled along a cor- 
ridor of Buckingham Palace. This obses- 
sion lasted until real horses replaced it 
at Windsor Castle. Princess Margaret 
also had an imaginary crony called Cous- 
in Halifax on whom she placed fault for 
all tasks left undone or things forgotten. 

Elizabeth was always more sedate and 
tried at an early age to be a charming 
hostess like her mother, once remarking 
to Prime Minister MacDonald: “I saw you 
in Punch this morning, Mr. MacDonald, 
leading a flock of geese.” (THe LitTLE 
Princesses. By Marion Crawford. 314 
pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50.) 


Aaron Burr as a Heel 


Cyril Harris has added a new ingredi- 
ent to the familiar story of Aaron Burr’s 
attempt to found a Western Empire: He 
has imagined an illegitimate son of Burr's, 
Hugh Shadwell, joining the expedition. 
It makes the whole miserable fiasco seem 
sorrier than ever. 

Aaron Burr is never seen as a menace 
and certainly no figure of tragedy. Short, 
vain, grandiloquent, he is a ladies’ man, 
deluded to the point of madness, but not 
crazy, lording it over his family, brazenly 
wangling money from his son-in-law, dis- 
coursing eloquently to the apathetic or 
suspicious listeners in the neighboring 
taverns, trying to seduce Hugh’s girl, 
and cold-bloodedly planning to have an- 
other child by the wife of Blennerhassett, 
his faithful follower. 

He gives away ambassadorships in 
his future empire and tries to raise his 
son-in-law’s note from $2,000 to $20,000. 
His conspiracy is all bluff; his appeal for 
troops brings in only nineteen recruits; 
the biggest figure of his hoped-for fol- 
lowers is 560; his treasonable correspond- 
ence with General Wilkinson is published 
in the New Orleans newspapers. The 
result is a kind of “Death of a Salesman” 
in historical costume, its moral presum- 
ably in the contrast between the matter- 
of-factness of Hugh, his girl and the 
common people, and Burr’s fantastic am- 
bitions. But there is never enough reality 
to Burr's project to make its conflicts 
interesting. (STREET OF Knives. By Cyril 
Harris. 370 pages. Little, Brown, $3.) 


Imaginary Elizabeth 


Queen Elizabeth is one of the char- 
acters in “Tudor Underground,” a gaunt 
and red-wigged woman of 45, with a 
masterful manner, rasping voice, “and by 
no means virginal laughter.” Another 
character is the famous organizer of her 
secret service, Sir Francis Walsingham. 
The time is 1578, and English policy is 
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directed toward undoing or mitigating 
the effects of the papal bull which, ex- 
communicating the Queen and authoriz- 
ing her deposition, in effect invites any 
“foreign ruler with sufficient power to 
thrust her from the throne.” 

The novel by Denis Meadows, which 
is the July choice of the Catholic Book 
Club, tells how young Hugh Rampling, 
the son of a worldly Catholic, enters 
Walsingham’s service, travels to Rome, 
has an affair with a wicked noblewoman, 
Giulia, also in the British service, secures 
a list of the Jesuit missionaries, escapes 
the papal police, and becomes a trusted 
and suceessful agent. 

But in England Hugh meets two dis- 
guised Jesuits, George Gilbert and Robert 
Persons, and on an impulse protects them 
from the police. Thereafter he becomes 
more involved and troubled, his growing 
religious feeling conflicting with his duty. 
Eventually, he leaves Walsingham to 
join the Jesuits. 

“Tudor Underground” is more credible 
in its account of Walsingham’s tough 
agents—a widow whose husband died in 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre, the son 
of an erring priest—than in its account of 
the selfless Jesuits in England. (Tupor 
UnpERGROUND. By Denis Meadows. 380 
pages. Devin Adair. $3.50.) 


The Andos of Japan 


In “Middle Heaven,””"Tomo, who had 
borne three healthy sons, had been 
taught since childhood automatically 
what to do at a given time—how deep to 
bow, where to put her fingers on a rice 
bowl, how to change bad luck for good, 


how to prevent an evil dream from be-: 


coming a reality. But when her husband 
returned from war half a man, she found 
that she was forced to think things out 
for the Ando family herself. 

The Ando home was in the valley of 
the poor north country of Japan, where 
the sky, the shifting green of the sea, 
and the steady green of the rice paddies, 
could be seen in one glance. Tomo had 
to fight not only poverty but the lust of 
Yamamoto, their wealthiest neighbor, 
and the greed of a distant relative who 
claimed to be the head of the family 
after her husband committed suicide. 

The Middle Heaven that gives the 
novel its title is the Japanese belief that 
here on earth—Middle Heaven—one is 
tried and tested before being rewarded 
in Upper Heaven. It is characterized by 
the background of peasant customs and 
superstitions that fill the book, and 
through which the elemental realities— 
the struggle against starvation, the love 
of children, the instinctive urge to hold 
the family together—emerge slowly. 

The author, Mona Gardner, has lived 
in the Orient, off and on, since 1926. 
She returned to the Matsushima country 
in 1947, writing her novel to depict the 





Mona Gardner records a new Japan 


change of thought that took place fol- 


lowing the war. Its central development 


is the change in Tomo from a tradition- 
ridden wife to an emancipated widow 
claiming leadership of her family under 
the new laws. Whether or not the tale is 
representative of living in contemporary 
Japan, it is a vivid and dramatic novel. 


‘(MippLce Heaven. By Mona Gardner. 


282 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 


Hecate County Revisited 


It is a little difficult to see what H. 
Philip Kemberton is driving at in “Now 
That Summer’s Come.” The novel-is-laid 
in a village at the far end of Fairfield 
County in Connecticut, with a Colonial 
high-school building, a WPA post office, 
taciturn natives, and summer residents 
from New York. It deals with the Ferris 
family, the Wall Street broker father, the 
mother, who was an heiress, and the 
children, Jessica, aged 26, and Freddie, 
aged 22. In the course of a-long. summer, 
Jessica becomes engaged to a real-estate 
agent, and Freddie has an affair with a 
hot-blooded visitor from Houston, Texas, 
gallantly offering to marry her when he 
learns she is pregnant but greatly re- 
lieved when she decides to return South 
to the man she was sort of engaged to, 
and who was responsible in the first place. 

Mildly satirical portraits of the summer 
folk are sandwiched between these de- 
velopments; the best-selling novelist with 
his new Cadillac station wagon; the ladies 
who try to save the old schoolhouse, and 
their’ dealings with the tough Italian 
butcher who bought it. 

It would be difficult to find another 
recent novel in which so much consists of 
nothing happening. “The day passed 
quickly,” says the author, or “By 4:30,” or 
“By Thursday,” or “By 5 in the after- 
noon,” something that seems equally in- 
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consequential and unimportant transpired. 

There is some mild humor—“I’ve never 
been in love and I never had an affair,” 
Jessica confesses just before she became 
engaged, “but I’ve had some of the most 
terrible thoughts!” (Now THat SUMMER’S 
Come. By H.. Philip Kemberton. 232 
pages. Macmillan. $2.75.) 


Other Books 


SecrET. By. Michael Amrine. 311 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3. High-pitch- 
ed novel about a physics professor who 
works on the atom bomb and becomes 
involved in an inquiry by a Congressional 
investigating committee, written with 
such awe. of glamorous scientists as to 
make motion-picture star publicity seem 
restrained in comparison. Sample prose: 
“Great power for good! Great power for 
ill! Of life? Of death? The end of the 
war? The end of the world? The dawn 
of a new age—the Atomic age?” 

CoLLECTED Impressions. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. 269 pages. Knopf. $3.50. This is 
a collection of the English novelist’s re- 
views, essays, broadcasts, and occasional 
pieces, the principal value of which is its 
demonstration of how carefully phrased 
and responsible English literary journal- 
ism is. Several of them, like the intro- 
duction to a new edition of Flaubert, are 
of general and probably lasting interest; 
many of the others are apt to seem too 





Bowen: Essayist extraordinary 


precious and fragmentary for American 
readers. Elizabeth Bowen makes even 
€r most casual review say something, 
using a book of etiquette as the inspira- 
tion for an essay on manners, pointing out 
that a “polite person, nowadays, treats 
his friends as one once only treated the 
great: He inquires (by telephone) 
Whether his visit at such and such an 
hour will be acceptable.” 
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Two wrens who set up house- 
keeping in the mail box gave 
Joel Chandler Harris’s home 
its name. Rather than disturb 
the little birds he once took a 
distinguished visitor to the rear 
entrance, 

The famous Georgia - born 
author always insisted that his 
success was entirely accidental. 
The “accident” that launched 
his newspaper career at the age of fourteen was securing a job as printer’s 
devil on The Countryman. While setting type he managed to include his 
own articles and soon became an acknowledged contributor. 

During a yellow fever epidemic in Savannah he fled with his family to 
an Atlanta hotel where he registered as “J. C. Harris, one wife, two bow- 
legged children and a bilious nurse.” His humor so cheered the panic- 
stricken guests that the hotel refused to render a bill. 

Remaining in Atlanta, Harris went to work for the Constitution where 
another “accident” occurred. When a former writer’s column was assigned to 
him, he introduced Uncle Remus, a character of his own invention. Published 
in book form, the numerous Uncle Remus stories achieved world renown. 

Though Harris enlarged the Wren’s Nest with his increased earnings he 
never abandoned his simple habits. He shunned publicity and when appear- 
ing with his friend Mark Twain was too bashful to read his stories aloud. 
With great difficulty he was persuaded to visit President Theodore Roosevelt 
who later wrote, “All of our family agreed that we had never received in 
the White House a pleasanter friend or a man whom we were more 
delighted to honor.” 

The Wren’s Nest in Atlanta where Harris lived for twenty-seven years 
is today maintained by the Uncle Remus Memorial Association. 





The beloved Uncle Remus 
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What Are We 


Fighting For? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE Korean operation once more 
“eaeiad us of the critical needs of 
considering again the distinction be- 
tween immediate military victory and 
the steady pursuit of long-term inter- 
national political objectives. 

This broad question is the subject of 
a little book, “Great Mistakes of the 
War,” by Hanson W. Baldwin, perhaps 
this country’s most penetrating military 
writer. Baldwin’s criticism is 
pregnant with meaning for 
the present and the future, 
as well as the past. 

The deep meaning of in- 
ternational politics is that we 
live in the midst of living 
forces, movements, and all 
sorts of national ambitions. 
The absence of war does not 
mean freezing these forces. 
Nations guided by wise and s 
far-reaching foreign policy take ac- 
count of them and adjust their perma- 
nent policy to the ultimate preservation 
of their interests and ideals. Since they 
generally seek peace on terms favor- 
able to their awn. seeurity,-they take 
account of the possible aggressions of 
other nations. There was plenty of 
evidence of Communist purposes long 
before the second world war began. 
But brushing this danger aside and 
ignoring the more worldly wise 
Churchill, Roosevelt and his military 
high command concentrated upon the 
quickest military decision against the 
German and Japanese alliance. 

Baldwin puts his point im these 
words: “Our major American wartime 
errors were all part and parcel of our 
political immaturity. We fought to win 
—period. We did not remember that 
wars are merely an extension of poli- 
tics by other means; that wars have 
objectives; that wars without objectives 
represent particularly senseless slaugh- 
ters; that unless a nation is to engage 
in an unlimited holocaust those objec- 
tives must be attainable by the avail- 
able strength, limited by the victor’s 
capacity to enforce them and the wil- 
lingness of the vanquished state to 
accept them; and that the general ob- 
jective of war is a more stable peace.” 


T seems strange that two master 
politicians on the domestic scene 
like Roosevelt and Truman have been 
unable to comprehend this point. But 
in domestic politics the candidate looks 





only to the next election or two. He 
cannot chart a Course for decades 
and generations. 

Some of the mistakes that resulted 
from mistaken policy were the un- 
ready Philippines, the refusal to adopt 
Churchill’s “soft underbelly” strategy, 
unconditional surrender, the Morgen- 
thau plan, the pause before Berlin, 
Prague, and Vienna, Winant’s permis- 
sion for Russian encircle- 
ment of Berlin, and the 
unnecessary use of the atom 
bomb on Japanese cities. 
Then there was capitulation 
to the Russians at Yalta. 

The Truman regime con- 
tinued this course in the 
wanton destruction of Ger- 
man. and Japanese industry 
under the direction of the- 
oretical social reformers and 
of military people ignorant of either 
politics or economics. Finally, there 
was the Acheson policy in Asia. 

All this is not second-guessing, as 
the record will show. 

Years of war and years of peace are 
indistinguishable when the course of 
a nation’s policy is unrolled. Wise na- 
tions have had such policies: There 
was Bismarck’s Germany, and England 
from Chatham to Churchill. Changes 
in party ascendency should not alter 
these deep currents of foreign policy. 
But in the past two years Acheson has 
reversed Seward, Blaine, Hay, Root, 
Hoover, and Stimson in the Orient. 
And the nation stands perilously on 
the edge of an uncharted wilderness, 
without a policy and with still in- 
determinate resources. 


HE question is now raised whether 
nh expenditures shall be made in 
lives and matériel in land operations 
or whether we shall continue the oper- 
ation with the Air Force and the Navy. 
Baldwin makes the point that Japan 
was reduced to the point of surrender 
without a land invasion and before the 
atom bomb was dropped. Korea is 
smaller, and we are based on Japan. 
We must also consider this operation 
as a background for future possible 
engagements on a similar scale or on 
the wide continent of Europe. The 
road ahead is long and our resources, 
however great, are limited. Let us 
look to our political objectives and 
guide ourselves accordingly. 
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